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Give Us Books, Give Us Wings: 
Some Random Comments on Children’s 
Books of the Twentieth Century 
By FRANCES LANDER SPAIN 
Frances Lander Spain, A.B. (Winthrop) ’25, A.B. in LS. ’36, M.A. 
(Chicago) ’40, Ph.D. (Chicago) ’44, Coordinator, Children’s Services, The 


New York Public Library, was President of the American Library Associa- 
tion, 1960-61. 


Gar US BOOKS ... give us wings,”’ this is the cry of the chil- 


dren, writes Paul Hazard in his Books, Children © Men.' 


Authors, illustrators, and juvenile editors have heeded the call and 
have produced many books, while parents and school and children’s 
librarians, selecting from the great number published, have made 
them available. But children have not always had the books that 
could give them wings, and at the present writing there is grave 
danger that the soaring qualities in children’s books may be restricted 
by undue pressures of commercialism and conformity. 

At the beginning of the present century, and during its early 


1Paul Hazard, Books, Children & Men. Translated by Marguerite Mitchell. (Boston: 
The Horn Book, Inc., 1944), p. 4. 
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years, there were some outstanding books for children, books that 
are still widely read and beloved, but most of the children’s books 
were highly moral, vastly improbable, class-conscious, poorly writ- 


ten, and more poorly published, with little consideration for the 


child as a reader. They were unattractive, with small print, sorry 


illustrations or none at all, and written as if the authors thought 
anything would do for a child. 

Fortunately there were some fine books available at this period 
and many children read them. Later, as parents and as grand- 
parents, they have had the great pleasure of introducing them to 
their children and to their children’s children. These books are a 
cohesive force, giving continuity to the reading experiences of the 
several generations. 

There were the picture books done by such artists as Randolph 
Caldecott, Kate Greenaway, and Beatrix Potter. Illustrators, these, 
so different that it seems incongruous to put them together even in 
a sentence, yet each represents a quality, a joy in life, a respect for 
the personality of the young child, that makes his pictures speak to 
children today with the same directness that they did sixty years and 
more ago. With humor and feeling for the English countryside, 
Caldecott interpreted the familiar songs and rhymes of childhood. 
Kate Greenaway used delicacy of line and color to illustrate well- 
known poems as she did her own writings. So indistinguishable was 
Beatrix Potter the writer from Beatrix Potter the artist that her 
perfect little books about Peter Rabbit and the host of other small 
animals are gems in any collection of children’s books, delighting 
with their fidelity to nature, their myriad details, and their miniature 
size the children who hold and read them. 

Poetry with its rhythm and rhymes, with its very personal inti- 
mate revelations, with its color and imagery, and with its story- 
telling possibilities, finds many listeners and readers among children. 
They do not always understand it, nor do they need to, but many 
children experience true emotional satisfactions and respond to 
moods and imaginative concepts without the necessity for complete 
understanding or analysis of plot or character development. Poems 
by William Blake, Christina Rossetti, and Walter de la Mare pro- 
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vided this true enjoyment to the children of the early nineteen- 
hundreds as they, and others, do now 

In Alice in Wonderland and in The Wind in the Willows the 
characteristic of imagination, so often associated with poetry, was 
picked up and used to create a world of fantasy so real that a child 
could live and move and have his being in it. Children of the mid- 
century would add to these worlds such new ones as those of Mary 
Poppins, of Doctor Dolittle, of Rabbit Hill, and of the Borrowers. 

There was available too the retelling of traditional folk and fairy 
tales by Joseph Jacobs and Andrew Lang. It was a rare child who 
did not “‘collect” the reading of the color fairy books of Lang—the 
green, the blue, the yellow, the lilac, the red—until he had read 
them all. And what a feast of fairy tales this was, a mingling of 
traditional and modern, of folk and fantasy, but to the child har- 
monious under his all-encompassing definition of fairy story. There 
was George MacDonald with his original stories, and Andersen. 

Closely allied to fairy tales were the great hero stories and myths 
of classical Greece and Rome, which had been retold with apprecia- 


tion for the time and place by Nathaniel Hawthorne, Kingsley, and 


Alfred Church. Not until Padraic Colum told them again would 


they have such vitality, such appeal for children. 

And, of course, there were the great story tellers, setting a level 
of achievement not surpassed even until now: Stevenson and Mark 
Twain, Kipling and Howard Pyle, Louisa May Alcott, telling their 
stories of adventure, of character, of the familiar, or far-away 
places and long-ago times, and Jules Verne, bellwether of today’s 

ience fiction writers. They wrote with style and a vigor that gave 
their stories timeless appeal to older boys and girls. 

The one kind of reading matter that was a source of continuous 
pleasure to early twentieth-century children but not available today 
was the special magazine for them. Two outstanding examples, St. 
Vicholas Magazine and The Youth’s Companion, introduced writ- 
ers and illustrators, conducted special departments, and published, 
often in serial form, stories such as are published today originally 
in book form. These magazines fed to the children a fresh supply 


of stories and articles by well-known writers and gave new authors 
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a chance to be tried by the readers. They were the proving ground 
for many young writers who developed into favorite authors later 
in the century. 

These, then, are the kinds of books, and some typical examples 
that stand as milestones in the exciting story of the development of 
books for boys and girls. They set the standards in writing, in illus- 
tration, in design and format, and in attitude of the author toward 
the children for whom he was making his books. These standards 
have been reévaluated periodically, but the qualities that appear in 
the fine books of the turn of the century are those still used to judge 
books for today’s boys and girls. 

Children, avid for more books and aided and abetted by teachers 
and librarians, kept up the cry, “Give us books, give us wings.” 
Public libraries, invaded by children late in the nineteenth century, 
began to set up definite services for them. Librarians of great vision, 


of firm determination, with understanding and respect for children, 
and of unshakable belief that only the best is good enough for them, 
were appointed to direct the libraries’ departments of work with 
children. At once they began to develop book collections, and 
through their selection policies purchased only books of permanent 


value. Forward-looking teachers began to use books to enrich and 
supplement their classroom instruction. Slowly libraries were estab- 
lished in schools where, again, good books were selected 

Publishing houses organized juvenile departments with knowl- 
edgeable editors in charge, criticism and reviewing of children’s 
books began to appear in literary journals, authors and artists of 
repute worked in this area of children’s books, and by the end of the 
first quarter of the century there was such a burgeoning of the pro- 
duction of books that even the most demanding child could read to 
his heart’s content. The field of children’s literature was accepted as 
a recognized discipline, and soon those engaged in it had no need 
to be apologetic. 

The Newbery and Caldecott awards were established to honor, 
annually, outstanding contributions to writing and illustrating for 
children. These awards are given by Frederick Melcher of the R. R. 
Bowker Company, ‘and are administered through the Children’s 
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Services Division of the American Library Association. They have 
had far-reaching influence on children’s book production, recogniz- 
ing, as they do, the qualities of distinction in style of writing and of 
excellence in illustration and design. The roster of writers and 
artists who have been selected for these awards indicates the great 
variety in their approach to their work and in their treatment of 
subject matter, but a uniformly high standard of performance in 
their books, whether these were intended for young children, the 
middle age group, or older boys and girls. 

Children’s book production responded to the impact of these 
several factors in a variety of ways. There was experimentation in 
writing, in illustration, in size and shape of the book. Information 
books, fantasy, stories, picture books reflected the great interest and 
careful attention that was being placed on material for children. 
New writers and artists began to work for children, and established 
authors branched out in new areas. 

During and following the First World War artists and writers 
from Europe came here to live and work. They remembered, nos- 
talgically, the look of the land, the ordinary daily events, the cele- 


brations and customs of their native countries, and put these into 


pictures and stories for our American children. Ingri Parin and 
Edgar d’Aulaire, Kate Seredy, Vera Bock, Jean Charlot were 
among those who made, with authority and skill, books filled with 
the flavor and color of their homelands. Kurt VYiese came from 
Germany by way of China and Dhan Gopal Mukerji from India. 
They gave American children pictures of that, then considered, far- 
off part of the world, Asia. Still later, as unrest and the Second 
World War struck in the third and fourth decades of the century, 
others arrived. Erik Blegvad, Taro Yashima, Margot Benary- 
Isbert, and Meindert DeJong, drawing again on memories of their 
youth and knowledge of changing conditions and of the incredible 
strength of the human spirit to stand firm in the face of disaster, 
gave us books rich in the feeling of other lands. 

In many American cities children who were reading these authors’ 
books—and those of other authors like them—were fortunate to 
know and play with children of other nationalities. The books made 
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a firm bridge of understanding between the children. Paul Hazard 
wrote: 

Yes, children’s books keep alive a sense of nationality; but 
they also keep alive a sense of humanity. They describe their 
native land lovingly, but they also describe faraway lands 
where unknown brothers live. They understand the essential 
quality of their own race; but each of them is a messenger that 
goes beyond mountains and rivers, beyond the seas, to the very 
ends of the world in search of new friendships. Every country 
gives and every country receives—innumerable are the ex- 
changes—and so it comes about that in our first impressionable 
years the universal republic of childhood is born.? 


There had been considerable interest in folk material from the 
philological, sociological, and historical points of view late in the 
eighteenth and early in the nineteenth centuries by the brothers 
Grimm in Germany and by Peter Asbjérnsen and Jorgen Moe in 
Norway. The on-the-spot collections of these folk tales, and others 
from other cultures, had been put in form for retelling to children 


by the beginning of the twentieth century, and children had loved 


the stories. By the mid-point of the century, folk tales from all 


parts of the world were available, acting also as interpreters of 


other countries to American children. Tales from Silver Lands re- 
flects much that is Mexican: Once the Hodja and its companion, 
Once the Mullah, are full of the wit and humor of Persia; Harold 
Courlander’s several collections of African, Asian, and Pacific folk 
tales are rich in ancient wisdoms; The Dancing Kettle interprets 
Japan; Anansi, the Spider Man gives the Jamaican version of these 
African tales. And so it goes: stories from many countries, familiar 
themes reset, modified, embroidered with the words, customs, na- 


tional characteristics of the peoples through whom they have 


reached us, bear out again Paul Hazard’s insistence on the uni- 


. aid ey 
versality of children’s interests and acceptances. 
Folk tales are an important part of any collection of 


children. Beyond the pleasure that they give the reader, they serve 


books ror 


as a rich source of material for the storyteller and as visible evidence 
of the importance of a country to children whose roots go back to 
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that country. Used skillfully they can instill in children pride in their 
race or nationality, and can comfort children who are unhappy be- 
cause they may be newcomers to America or the first generation of 
parents who came to America. The conflict of customs between two 
generations, especially if children, born in this country, are rebelling 
against the observances of old-world behavior, can often be ex- 
plained and resolved through their folk tales. In communities where 
new groups of people are settling, and in changing neighborhoods, 
a large and varied collection of these stories in the school library 
and in the children’s room of the public library supply reading 
materials that can help children understand each other. 

Still another kind of book that conveys a picture of another coun- 
try is the translation into English of a favorite book from a foreign 
language or the importation of a British-English language book. 


books between Great Britain and the United 


The interchange of 
States has been and is fairly frequent and easy; between other coun- 
tries and the United States the matter of translation must be con- 
sidered. Fortunately this is possible, and some of our best-loved 
books, strong with the feeling of other cultures, have come to chil- 
dren through faithful translations. The Wonderful Adventures of 
Nils, Pinocchio, Pelle’s New Suit, Don Quixote are examples of such 
books. Always it is sood to have them, if they bring with them the 
atmosphere, the characteristics, the use of language and figures of 

h they originate. An occasional book 
in a foreign language is of great interest to children. There are 
many beautiful picture books as well as stories for older boys and 


girls printed abroad. These are especially pleasing to children who 


are learning a foreign language or to those children who already 


read one. 

As the century reached its mid-point, society's concern with, and 
emphasis on, information, especially science, was reflected in chil- 
dren’s books. The child’s natural curiosities, whetted by what he 
heard discussed, read about in newspapers, saw on TV, and studied 
in school led him to further investigation in books. This demand for 
information has resulted in an enormous flow of children’s books on 


all subjects for all ages and in many forms. Far too many books. 
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The current interest in science finds a threefold expression in 
children’s books: there are books of pure science, of applied science, 
and of science fiction. The informational books, if from a reputable 
publisher, are accurate, usually well-illustrated with diagrams and 
specifications, and often encourage experimentation by the reader. 
They range in difficulty from the simplest explanations for the very 
young, sometimes in picture book format, to technical treatments 
for the well-informed older boys and girls. 

Science fiction, based on accepted scientific theory, carries on the 
tradition of Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. This rapidly growing 
body of imaginative writing includes Eleanor Cameron’s Mushroom 
Planet stories, Ruthven Todd’s books about Space Cat, and Ellen 
MacGregor’s Miss Pickerell series for the younger children, as well 
as the intricate narratives of Heinlein, Cross, and Andre Norton 
for the older boys and girls and their parents. This is a special form 
of fantasy, credible within its incredibility, plausible while it is 
fantastic, exciting. 

Frequently the informational books are published as a series, 
written to a pattern of sentence length and vocabulary control and 
closely related to the sequence of school curricula. Occasionally, 
these subject-matter books are original in concept and treatment and 
are published in distinguished format. They follow no preconceived 
pattern nor do they conform to a graded word list. Their authors 
write with respect for the abilities and intelligence of the children 
and with respect for themselves as creative artists. Children inter- 


ested in a subject can read far beyond the grade level in which they 


are, and should always be encouraged to do so. This has been said 


so well: 


A good rule in choosing books for a child is not that their 
subject matter should be within the range of his experience, but 
beyond it—they should appeal to and stimulate his imagina- 
tion. Give him all the ideas possible, and he will master the 
words which give those ideas expression. To restrict his ideas 
because his vocabulary is restricted is to ensure that his vocabu- 
lary will never expand.* 


3Leslie H. Neatby, “Children’s Library in the Modern World,” Canadian Library Asso- 
ciation Bulletin, vol. 11 (August 1954), pp. 10-14. 
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The patterning of series books—their short sentences, their 
vocabulary restrictions, their grading for concept and interest— 
has deadened the creative qualities of the writing for most of them. 
Though they are accurate and up-to-date in their subject matter, 
they are usually dull. They are often useful, but should not be con- 
fused with original writings by authors who are not bound by their 
limitations. It is interesting to note the difference in style and quality 
of the books written by the same author when he writes a series 
book and when he writes from his own free choice. 

The influence of the series book on present-day books for children 
is serious, and is a part of the more critical impact of the wave of 
commercialism that now permeates practically everything, including 


CE a ee 


¢ en’s books. “Will it sell?’ seems to be the primary criterion 


by which the publication of a book is decided, not “Is it good ?”’ 


Children’s books are selling, and that is fine. Suddenly they have 
become big business and are important as commodities. Many es- 
tablished publishers are changing the kinds of books they have been 
publishing, new publishers are rushing into the children’s book field, 
and everywhere there is a fever to bring out another book slightly 
different from, but near enough like a former book that was a suc- 
cess to catch some of its buyers. There have been many imitators 
of the Landmark Books, and following the phenomenal reception 
given The Cat in the Hat there has been a veritable epidemic of 
readers. 

And what of the children in all of this? True, they have more 
books on more subjects than ever before, but this is of little value 
to them if the books are of inferior quality. Children receive first 
impressions of their written language from the books they read and 
of art from their picture books and the illustrations in their story 
books. These impressions, vital in the development of taste, must 
come from books by authors who write with style and clarity, who 
use words imaginatively in relation to each other, who are not afraid 
to address the intelligence of the child, and who retain control of 
their creative spirit. The illustrations in children’s books must be 
by the finest artists, skilled in drawing and in use of color, with the 


same freedom to create in pictures that the author has to work 
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with words. 

There are, fortunately for the children, still many fine authors 
and illustrators making their books. It may be necessary to seek for 
them in the welter of books being published today, but they are 
there—and worth the search. Even a quick comparison indicates the 
difference, and one soon recognizes the qualities of permanent value, 
the distinction in format, the style of writing, the excellence of illus- 
tration that mark those books that give wings to the children. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Ellis Heber Rece, A.B. (Marshall College) °23, 
A.M. ’25, Professor of Bible and Religion, hangs temporarily in 
the balcony of the Alumni Memorial Building, eventually to be 
transferred to the Student Activities Center, which will occupy the 
space of the old University Cafeteria. The artist is S$. Edmund 
Oppenheim, of New York, who came to the campus to paint his 
subject from the life. Professor Rece joined the Emory Department 
of Bible in 1926, was appointed acting Dean of Men in 1937, and 
successively Dean of Men, Dean of Students, and again Dean of 
Men. When he resigned from the deanship in September 1960 to 
return to full-time teaching, a movement was initiated among the 
fraternities to have his portrait painted as an expression of the 
students’ gratitude for his tireless services in their behalf. The pic- 
ture was unveiled on Friday, April seventh, in the Phi Delta Theta 
House, the speech of presentation being made by David Lowance, 
President of the Interfraternity Council, and the acceptance by Dr. 
Judson C. Ward, Vice-President of the University. The informal 
pose emphasizes the pleasure that Professor Rece has always found 
in classroom teaching. 





Elegy for David* 


By SARAH WaTSON EMERY 


The snows will come, the wind, the rain. 


There’s a box to lay the one you love. 


Creating reasons is profane; 
Eternity needs not this gain. 
A form has vanished and left the rain. 


Boldly a child took up the glove, 
Watching him was a mourning dove. 
A box is ready for him you love. 


Here lies destroyed a precious grain; 
Goliath lives on but he is slain. 
The clouds are gone, my tears are rain, 


There’s a box to lay the one you love. 


*On a Saturday evening in 1957 a seven-year-old child named David was 
killed by a car when he rode on his bicycle across the Chapel Hill-Durham 
highway near his home in the country. The funeral service was held in the 
Mt. Moriah Baptist Church near David’s home. Burial was in the cemetery 
in back of the church. David was a proud and spirited boy whom I knew by 
reputation only. My own son was a fellow first-grader with David at the 
Glenwood School. On a beautiful afternoon in May David’s mother looked 
down at a crew-cut in a coffin and sobbed her last farewell to her first-born. 


S.W.E. 





Reflections on 


University Life in Peru 
By Joun Lortis 


John Loftis, ’40, Professor of English, Stanford University, will be teaching 
for the second half of this year in the Stanford branch in Tours, France. 


ONFRONTED IN UNIVERSITY TEACHING with complex academic 
C organizations, most of us have occasionally wished that we 
could escape from the consequences of intense specialization in long- 
cultivated subjects. The wish is grounded on something more sub- 
stantial than a fondness for pastoral simplicity. There are disad- 
vantages for our work in the highly organized condition of our 
scholarship, as any English professor knows who has thumbed the 
pages of the latest Research in Progress. We cannot go back in 
time, but we can nevertheless experience in Latin America conditions 
of university life recalling those of a half-century ago in the United 
States, in universities which are far less munificently endowed than 
ours, but which offer some partial compensations. I recently spent 
six months in Peru as a Fulbright lecturer—in Arequipa, Trujillo, 
and Lima; and I found much to envy beyond what is in the tourist 
folders. I do not mean to say that the Peruvian professors’ lot is 
a happier one than ours; merely that the differences are not so 
entirely in our favor as might at first appear. 

My sensitivity to our North American problems was intensified 
when just after Christmas I went to the meeting of the Modern 
Language Association, that annual gathering of professors of 
English and foreign languages at which every year there seems a 
more frenzied exchange of scholarly information and of jobs. 
Some four or five thousand people attended the meeting, fewer than 
the record of over six thousand a year or so ago when the Associa- 
tion met in New York, but still enough to make it physically difficult 
to move through the corridors of the hotels in Philadelphia which 
provided accommodations. On all sides I could overhear intense 
conversations about jobs, salaries, teaching loads, tenure, publica- 
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tion requirements—in brief, about the business aspects of the pro- 
fession. I could thumb through my program and choose to go to 
any one of a series of papers which were simultaneously offered. 
Having been to many MLA meetings, I was sufficiently hardened to 
enjoy myself: to talk to old friends and to hear only those papers 
which interested me. But I could remember the feeling of chill I 
had experienced in 1947 when I attended my first meeting; and 
[ could understand the sense of dismay which the graduate students 
felt who were there to look for jobs. 

The annual meeting of the MLA is a most necessary institution. 
However frenzied the atmosphere, however vulnerable to caricature 


the activities may be, business is transacted which could scarcely be 


carried on in any other way. There must be some occasion every 
year when many people in the profession assemble in one place. The 
difficulty arises from the fact that, although we are told the nation 
is not producing enough university professors, there are just so 
many of us doing the same thing: perhaps a dozen people writing 
books on Fielding, fifteen on Samuel Johnson, twenty-five on Milton, 
and a hundred on Shakespeare. Some of the books will be funda- 
mentally original, many will be informative, and nearly all will 
provide needed stimulation to their authors in teaching. Still, there 
are very many new books, so many that a man is hard-pressed to 
keep up even in his area of specialization. 

When I returned to Stanford after the MLA meeting, I read a 
novel with an academic setting which had recently been published 
by a former graduate student in our department. The dust jacket 
bears a disclaimer that the university depicted in the novel is pat- 
terned on any actual one; and certainly I can see no close resem- 
blance of it to Stanford. Still, I can perhaps be forgiven some doubts 
when I note that an “improbably blue”’ sky looms over the “‘red-tile 
roofs” of the fictional university. The novel has as its central charac- 
ter a professor of English, an indecisive one who has drifted into 
middle age, reluctantly writing and publishing articles on an obscure 
Renaissance figure whom he does not like. He started writing the 
articles because he had to in order to be granted tenure, and having 


been granted tenure he had to go on lest he seem to hold his position 
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under false pretenses. As you will surmise, the novel includes, in 
addition to its dissection of this Prufrockian character, an analysis 
—a satirical analysis—of the customs of American departments 
of English. For reasons which I do not want to discuss here, I 
regard the novel as an oversimplified and distorted version of 
academic life. Still, it articulates, in the guise of satire, the common 
criticisms directed at the conduct of literary studies in American 
universities. As I have tried to suggest in describing the meeting of 
the MLA, some criticisms seem inescapable even to the firmest 
partisans of our system. And these criticisms may help to illuminate 
the differences between American and Peruvian universities. 

Interpreting as well as I can the criticisms implicit in the novel 
to which I have alluded, and implicit in the perennial complaints 
about the MLA, I would itemize several of the principal charges 
as follows: 


1. Professors are compelled to publish even when they have 


nothing that they want to say. 

2. Because there are so many of them writing about a limited 
body of material, they have exhausted the promising subjects and 
have been driven to marginal or submarginal ones. 

3. The intensity of cultivation of the possible subjects has led to 
an overspecialization, and thus has prevented the professors from 
becoming versatile men of letters. 

Now the Peruvians do not have this set of problems—ones aris- 
ing from the highly organized and intensely competitive American 
academic situation. They have other problems, some of them seri- 
ous, but not these particular ones. 

English studies probably represent the extreme in intensive 
cultivation. But I gather from talking to colleagues that in other 
fields there is at least an approximation of the situation in English: 
the number of scholars who have long been engaged on the chief 
problems offered by the subjects interposes a barrier to an individ- 
ual’s accomplishment. If, in brief, Americans are well provided for 
in research facilities, they are not so well provided for in subjects 
for investigation. The situation in Peru is in many ways the reverse. 

] 


Research facilities are meager; but vast areas—in archaeology, 
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anthropology, linguistics, folklore, geology, geography, and literary 
studies—are open for exploration. 

Peru’s archaeological remains are famous: its pre-Incan and 
Incan ruins, the grandest of which is Machu Pichu, discovered on a 
mountain top in 1911 by Hiram Bingham. The story goes that the 
existence of Machu Pichu had always been known to the Indians, 
that Bingham’s achievement was a discovery only in the sense that 
he persuaded an Indian to take him to the site. Stories abound in 
Peru that other “‘lost’’ cities await discovery. Undoubtedly there are 
extensive remains, of the Incan and other civilizations, which are 
not known to archaeologists. Even an amateur’s Sunday excursion 
in parts of Peru will yield surprising finds. And of perhaps more 
importance that the physical discovery of further remains is the 
task of interpreting those already known. Museums in Lima, in 
Lambayeque, in Trujillo, in Arequipa, among other places, provide 
artefacts for the researches of archaeologists, who can now provide 
substance to some of the guesses previously made. 

To linguists Peru offers little-studied languages of wide diffusion 
and influence, notably Quechua and Aymara. These are not dialects 
of obscure tribes, but rather languages with long histories, spoken 
by millions of people. They are the repositories of legend if not of 
extensive written literatures, and they offer evidence for analysis to 
scholars investigating linguistic structure, linguistic change, and the 
connections between social institutions and language. Quechua is 
in effect the language of the Incas; and to hear it spoken amid the 


splendid ruins of Cuzco, the ancient city of empire, makes one 


I 
think of hearing Latin at Rome. Peruvian academies are aware 


of the claim on their attention of the aboriginal languages; and 
they are beginning to study them systematically in their universities. 

Professors of literature in Peru face a major obstacle in the 
inadequacy of libraries, an inadequacy which makes the close his- 
torical study of foreign literatures all but impossible. The libraries 
of most universities would scarcely do credit to large American 
high schools, and the national library has holdings which are little 
more extensive than those of a California state college. If we in 
California suffer by reason of our separation from the Eastern 
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libraries, then we can imagine how much more the Peruvians suffer 
in their isolation. The result is a deémphasis on historical scholar- 
ship, on the larger part of what passes for research with North 
American professors of literature. They do not carry on our kind 
of investigation of literary backgrounds and are not interested 
in it. So far as I can recall, no one asked me about my own researches 
and writing while I was in Peru, and no one ever suggested that I 
talk about research problems in the United States. 

On the other hand, they can and do carry on critical studies which 
require few books beyond the texts of the literary works themselves. 
Many Peruvians are men of letters in the sense in which an older 
generation of American professors sometimes were: poets, writers 
of short stories, reviewers, journalists, authors of impressionistic 
critical essays. They seem to have been little influenced by the more 
severe discipline introduced into British and American literary 
criticism in the last generation. They have gone their own way in 
criticism, in closer touch with Spain than with the United States. 
The literary scholarship with which they are most familiar is that 
of Spain: of Menendez Pelayo and Menendez Pidal and their col- 
leagues and students. 

They know more about North American literature than we do 
about Spanish and Latin American literature, but not vastly more 
—and some of what they know they have learned from the motion 
pictures. Only a few even of the university people can carry on a 
conversation in English. They see American movies with Spanish 


subtitles, and no doubt they understand English better than they 


speak it, but apart from tourist centers communication is largely 


limited to Spanish: They know, in particular, the writings of cer- 
tain colorful American authors, such as Poe, Hemingway, and 
Faulkner. Some professors, to be sure, have read widely in English 
and American literature, but they are rare; and several even of them 
have literary tastes and interests that were popular in the United 
States a generation ago. 

In Arequipa the younger professors seem to be developing an 
interest in our “new” criticism. I participated in a panel discussion 
on the inter-relationships of form and theme in literature, which 
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was planned by the Peruvian participants with an awareness of 
the theoretical preoccupations of recent American criticism. Here 
is, | think, a most hopeful development. It would seem to me 
profitable for them to study the body of analytical techniques which 
have been developed in English studies by the new critics as well as 
by other scholars employing cognate methods. If a young Peruvian 
scholar would familiarize himself with the files of, say, the Sewanee 
Review, the Kenyon Review, and the Hudson Review 


discover, I believe, a group of critical conceptions and methods 


- he would 
which he could profitably apply to Spanish or Latin American 
literature. Or alternatively, if he would familiarize himself with 
the methods in the analysis of Shakespeare's imagery developed by 
Caroline Spurgeon and her American followers, he would discover 
what could be a profitable means of investigating the plays of Lope 
de Vega, Tirso de Molina, and Calderon de la Barca. Close rhetori- 
cal studies and detailed investigations of imagery have produced 
impressive results in England and the United States in the last 
generation, and they could be made to produce impressive results 
in Peru. And they could serve to counteract the undisciplined im- 
pressionism which frequently damages Latin American critical 
essays. 

In literary studies or in any other subject in Peru, it is impossible 
to escape for long from politics, from university as well as from 
national politics. Students and professors alike are interested even 
in campus politics in a more fundamental sense than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. Here undergraduates conduct campaigns every 


spring to determine who is to be Head Yell Leader for the autumn 


football season, and all year round professors gossip about appoint- 


ments to choice posts. But except on rare occasions when some 
extraordinary issue arises, old and young are content to go on with 
their work without much thought about the constitutional frame- 
work of university government. Most of us neither know nor care 
to know much about the lines of authority in university hierarchies. 
Latin Americans, on the contrary, are intensely interested. When 
I lectured briefly in Bogota, Colombia, I was questioned at length 
about university government at Stanford; and when I explained 
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that final authority for all action rested in the Board of Trustees, 
I was made aware that the Colombians regarded this as a tyranni- 
cal situation. In Arequipa both faculty and students are at work on 
a revision of the university constitution; and I gather that such 
activity is chronic in Peru. The students demand and in many in- 
stances receive the right to participate in making decisions in areas 
which here would be considered out of their domain: decisions, for 
example, affecting faculty appointments. In some of their universities 
to not only new appointments but 

even the extension of previous ones. 
In attitudes toward national politics, too, Peruvian academics 
differ from us. I recall that when on a late September morning in 
I arrived at UCLA to begin what was my first post-doctoral 
ing, | was handed a communist pamphlet just before I stepped 
onto the campus. It was important that the person distributing the 
yamphlets was not on university land. Now in Trujillo, Peru, I 


i 


pi 
had precisely the reverse experience: I was handed a communist 


pamphlet just after I stepped onto the campus. The Peruvian was in 
a more secure position on the university land than off of it. I mean 
merely to suggest that they have a firmly established custom of 


1 
i 


permissiveness toward ange expression in their universities. As 


we know from the newsreels, their students are intensely and even 
violently interested in politics. ‘My own schedule of lectures had to 
be rearranged when the University of Trujillo was closed, at the 
time I was to be there, in consequence of political riots culminating 
in incidents of acid throwing. If I may trust the reports which my 
students gave me, the two national universities in which I lectured, 
Arequipa and Trujillo, both have enrollments in which communists 
and communist-sympathizers outnumber the others. The faculties, 
too, include many communists or near-communists—how many, | 
am unable to guess. And a correlative of communism in Peru is, of 
course, hostility to the United States. Without doubt there is a 
deep and widespread resentment of us as a nation. 

To be sure, I encountered little open hostility to me as an individ- 
ual. Like other Latins, the Peruvians are a polite people, so polite 


indeed that it was hard for me to understand them in social situa- 
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tions. At times, especially in Arequipa, I attracted smaller audiences 
than I anticipated, and I had fewer associations with faculty mem- 
bers than I should have liked. I suspect, but do not positively know, 
that some of the indifference to my work had political origin. The 
Arequipenians knew that I had a grant from the State Department, 
and for some that was sufficient to make them avoid me. As | have 
said, over half of the lents are reported to be communists or 
communist-sympathizers. But I must in honesty say that the 
imperfections in my Spanish and the specialized nature of my 
lectures probably had as much to do with limiting the size of my 
audiences as political hostility. Occasionally I encountered ques- 
tions after my lectures which disguised political barbs, but fewer of 
them than I had anticipated. More frequently the questions were 
literary, often of a kind to suggest that my subject was far indeed 
from the area of primary interest and knowledge of my audience. 


Certainly it was dificult to reach a common ground of knowledge 


on which a profitable exchange of ideas could take place; but the 
reason, I should say, was only secondarily political. 

One of the most surprising questions I encountered had to do 
with my permanent occupation. Having been told that I was a 
professor, Peruvians would ask me what else I did: in other words, 
how did I make my living? University teaching in Peru does not, 
in most instances, provide a sufficient income to enable a man to live 
without other employment. Most of the professors have one or 
more jobs in addition to their duties in the university, usually jobs 
having some relation to their academic specialty, but not invariably 
so. [heir situation is somewhat like that of our clinical professors 
of medicine: they devote the larger part of their time to a remuner- 
ative occupation, teaching a few hours a week and receiving com- 
pensation from the university rather more in prestige than in 


money. A North American gets the impression that they are 


pluralists, juggling conflicting obligations in an effort to keep them 


going, and not always succeeding. 
If the liabilities of this system are apparent in the limited time 
which the professors have for their students, some merits too be- 


come evident on consideration. Academic communities are not 





isolated from the communities as a whole as ours in some respects 
are. Prominent men of affairs serve on faculties, and their presence 
is stimulating to their less prominent colleagues. Students are ex- 
posed to teachers who have the most practical kind of experience 
of their subjects. There is a freer interchange between universities, 
on the one hand, and journalism, business, and government, on the 
other, than in the United States. Professors cannot forget to 
examine their subjects in large contexts of application. 

In Arequipa I attended an academic ceremony which seemed to 
me to illustrate the best aspects of their system—in which profes- 
sors are pluralists, teachers, but also men with other careers. A 
former professor of the university who had subsequently risen to be 


president of the Republic delivered an address to the faculty and 


students on social classes in Peru. There was no demagoguery, 


no oversimplification for a popular audience, rather an exposition 
of the subject which was at once historical and analytical. The tone 
was that of a scholar talking to other scholars but not with an 
unemotional detachment; rather with the apparent conviction that 
what he said had an immediate application to urgent public prob- 
lems. The ceremonial in which the lecture was encompassed added 
to its dignity and force. 

Peruvian untversities have problems enough, as I hope I have 
made clear. They have meager libraries, decrepit buildings, inade- 
quate laboratory equipment; and they do not have enough money 
to pay their professors adequately. They are in chronic turmoil over 
university and national politics. They do not provide the atmosphere 
of quiet security most productive of sustained and original research. 
I must in honesty say that I am glad I teach permanently in Califor- 
nia rather than in Peru. Yet I must also acknowledge that I found 
much in their universities to envy. How exciting it would be to be an 
archaeologist in Peru with many sites to explore; or to be a folklor- 
ist with the Indian myths to record; or to be a linguist with Quechua 
and Aymara to examine; or to be an art historian with Incan, 
colonial, and modern architecture to describe; or to be a student 
of literature with the techniques of imagistic and rhetorical analysis 
to apply to native and foreign literatures. And I envy them also 
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their ceremonial and their sense of the corporate life of a university. 
They understand well enough what are the proper ends of a uni- 
versity, and they are determined that those ends be served. 





Early M orning Scene 


By Ropert S. HALLER 


Robert S. Haller, A.B. (Amherst) 55, A.M. (Princeton) ’57, Ph.D. (Prince- 


ton) ’60, is Instructor in English. 


Furtive salesmen tiptoed up to doors; 
Familial passersby, in threes and fours, 
With nervous tics descending from 
Progenitor to ages yet to come, 

Said nothing, but coughed in unison. 

Wires with messages flashed in the sun 

And whispered to some balanced scolding squirrels; 
A toothless stranger smiled at little girls 
Taught to suspect a stranger’s smile 

And not cross streets, who turned away 
And joined, defenseless all the while, 

Once more in building up the world of play; 
Yesterday’s horrors began their corner cry, 
Dully echoed in the cavern of the sky. 





Patent Medicines and Indians 


James HARVEY YOUNG 


This discussion adapts material from Professor Young’s The Toadstool Mil- 
lionaires, A Social History of Patent Medicines in America before Federal 
Regulation, to be published in September, and is used by permission of the 
publisher, Princeton University Press. 


HILE EXCAVATING AN INDIAN GRAVE in South Dakota during 
\ \ 1923, scientists of the Smithsonian Institution found a small 
bottle made of English lead glass that once had contained Turling- 
ton’s Balsam of Life. The site had been the principal village of the 
Arikara Indians, a town visited by Lewis and Clark in 1804 as they 
ascended the Missouri River. The Balsam had been one of a score 
of packaged medicines made in the mother country and widely sold 
throughout British America — the eighteenth century. ea 
medicine claims, then and later, lacked little in boldness. The Ari- 
kara Turlington vial, however, affords one of the few cases on 
record wherein nostrums have been felt to possess a postmortem 
utility. 

Indians were still imbibing patent medicines in the early twentieth 
century. Now tamed, confined to reservations, and subject to such 
regulations as the prohibition of liquor, some Indians did the same 
thing some whites were doing in areas dry by local option: they 
drank Peruna. Peruna was a highly alcoholic “medicine” aimed 
catarrh. Curing catarrh became so popular on reservations, and with 
such disastrous side effects, that the Office of Indian Affairs had to 
impose a Peruna ban. 

The significant role of the Indian in relation to patent medicines, 
however, was not as customer. It was as promotional symbol. The 
American nostrum proprietor was an advertising pioneer, testing 
out psychological lures which later makers of soaps and cereals and 


ls that would 


cigarettes would employ. In his effort to find symbo 
suggest the therapeutic potency of his pills or potions, the patent 


medicine maker adopted the heroes of classical mythology, wrapped 


himself in the flag, and got religion. He also sought the support of 


the red man. 
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Folk beliefs centuries old helped introduce the Indian to the nos- 
trum promoter in an age when the science of medicine rested on 
unsure foundations. According to an ancient tradition, under which 
disease was regarded as a curse from offended gods, cures could not 
be found through human intelligence but in secret lore of an occult 
order, a kind of magical knowledge more dramatic and potent when 
possessed by the primitive and untutored. Negro slaves were granted 
large sums and even manumitted by colonial legislatures in exchange 
for reputedly wondrous cures for snake bite and other ills. 
Americans credited Indians with similar mystical secrets. 

The red man’s therapeutic powers were amplified by another an- 
cient belief. God, in his kindness to man, it was held, had placed 
specific remedies for diseases in the very regions where the ailments 
flourished. From the start of British colonization, this view 
prompted a great searching of American fields and forests for cura- 
tive plants. And it directed respectful attention to the healing arts 
of the Indians. Toward the end of the seventeenth century, for ex- 
ample, it was seriously asserted that the Pennsylvania Indians were 
‘‘as able physicians as any in Europe.”’ Much effort was expended in 


prying botanical secrets from Indian medicine men. The reliance on 


American plants in American pharmacy received a new impetus 


from the cultural nationalism of the Revolutionary generation. Sev- 
eral score botanicals used in Indian medicine passed over into the 
materia medica of white Americans, a number still remaining in 
oficial pharmacopoeial volumes. 

Thus the concept of the Indian as a giver of healing medicines 
was true, if much exaggerated. Associated with the concept there 
developed an utterly false belief that also aided the patent medicine 
man: that the Indian was a paragon of health. This was supposed 
to be so partly because of his medicines, more because of his mode 
of life. America’s leading physician, Benjamin Rush, soon to sign 
the Declaration of Independence, told members of the American 
Philosophical Society in 1774 that diseases among the Indians were 
few and easily treated, for the rugged outdoor life of the red man 
made him healthy. If he had not progressed so far in the art of 


medicine as had the white man, it was because he had not needed to. 
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Rush, in his oration, was using this illustration from the field of 
medicine to make a broader point, that the contrast between sav- 
agery and civilization was extreme. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, as Roy Harvey Pearce has shown in The Savages of 
America, this theme was to preoccupy many Americans. As the In- 
dian was pushed westward and slaughtered, many writers assuaged 
a sense of guilt by making these cruel events mandatory for a higher 
purpose. It was the only way civilization could succeed, and civiliza- 
tion was more valuable than savagery. The savage, though incapable 
of being civilized, might be very noble in his own way and might 
even possess certain characteristics that were superior to those of 
the civilized white. Unspoiled creature of Nature’s original domain, 
the Indian was strong, virile, healthy. 

“The Art of Healing had its origin in the Woods,” opined the 
author of a nostrum pamphlet half a century after Rush, “and the 
Forest is still the best Medical School.’ From it had come Wright’s 
Indian Vegetable Pills. With something to sell, patent medicine pro- 
prietors would, of course, select from the myth of the healthy Indian 
that part that served their purpose. They did not give stress to the 
Indian’s regimen of life which rendered the taking of medicine vir- 
tually unnecessary. They emphasized instead the healing plants 
which savagery could give to civilization. The Wright’s Pills 
wrapper bore a symbolical scene identical in spirit with much of the 
writing about Indians at the time. The gulf between savagery and 
civilization is vast. A majestic Indian sits against a mighty tree at 
the edge of a thick forest. He gazes across a broad river toward a 
thriving city on the opposite shore, served by a churning sidewheeler. 
But Nature has a gift for Civilization, and the label makes it ex- 
plicit. On a banner held by the Indian are the words “Wright's Pills.” 

Another nostrum of the same period, Southern Balm, makes the 


point of civilization’s debt to savagery in a slightly different way: 


an Indian is handing a healing plant to Aesculapius. 

From the 1820's onward for a century the Indian strode through 
the American patent medicine wilderness. To be sure, itinerant 
quacks had claimed to purvey Indian medical secrets in the 


eighteenth century, and a decade before the Revolution an American 
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named Henry Flower had sought to balance the debt of English pat- 
ent medicines sold in the colonies by vending in London purported 
Indian cures for gout and rheumatism. Yet the heyday of the Indian 
vogue in quackery did not appear until the Indian had been pushed 
far to the west. People who dosed themselves with patent “Indian” 
remedies—like people who read the novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper—had never or seldom seen an Indian. Thus, in addition to 
the other facets, there was exotic appeal to the Indian theme in 
advertising. 

In the years that lay ahead, Pocahontas blessed a bitters and Hia- 
watha helped a hair restorer. Dr. Fall spent twelve years with the 
Creeks to discover why no Indian had ever perished of consump- 
tion. Another proprietor, knowing that Columbus's sailors had con- 
tracted syphilis in America, had been persuaded that the cure must 
be lurking in the same hemisphere, and at length had found it among 
‘the remnant of the once powerful Cherokee.” Edwin Eastman got 
a blood syrup from the Comanches, Texas Charlie a panacea from 
the Kickapoo, and Frank Cushing—a Smithsonian ethnologist, he 
—a stomach renovator from the Zuni. Besides these notable accre- 
tions to pharmacy, there were Modoc Oil, Seminole Cough Balsam, 
Nez Perce Catarrh Snuff, and scores more, all doubtless won for the 
use of white men by dint of great cunning and valor. 

As the century wore on, the Indian vogue in quackery conformed 
to the traditions of the Wild West and often revealed itself in docu- 
ments at first glance indistinguishable from dime novels about 
savages not always quite so noble as they once had been. 4/most a 


Life and Captured and Branded by the Comanche Indians touted 


the merits of Indian Sagwa and Dr. Johnson’s Blood Syrup respec- 


tively. 

Both good Indians and bad Indians populated the paperback The 
Rescue of Tula, issued in 1859. The hero was Dr. Cunard, who 
spent his life traversing the globe in search of cures for man’s ail- 
ments. One day, among the Navajo, Cunard came upon a fearful 
spectacle. An Indian girl was bound to a stake, fuel piled around her, 
soon to be lighted for her torture. “The chisel of Praxiteles never 


formed a lovelier shape, her face and form were of faultless beauty; 
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but the crowning beauty was her eye; before its lightning glance, her 
tormenters (soon to be) stood abashed. ... The chief of the captors 
begged her to be his squaw. 

“Dog of a Navajoe,” she replies, “I defy thee. I am the daughter 
of an Aztec chief. The Eagle mates not with the thieving Hawk.”’ 

Cunard, of course, rescues the Indian maiden, with the aid of an 
eclipse of the sun. And after living with her for a season in a se- 
cluded mountain valley amongst the last unconquered Aztecs, the 
doctor is given, as a boon for having saved the princess, a mixture 
of healing herbs. Only because he must resume his investigations 
‘for the cause of science and humanity,” has Dr. Cunard given up 
personally dispensing this remedy to the sick. The secret he has con- 
veyed to B. L. Judson & Co., who now compound it as Judson’s 
Mountain Herb Pills. 

The Indian, vivid in print, could be doubly so in reality. Aided by 
the lurid fascination of the post-Civil War Indian wars in the West, 
the Indian show boomed. In 1881 three entrepreneurs with experi- 
ence in the medicine show business, John Healy, “Texas Charley”’ 
Bigelow, and ‘“‘Nevada Ned” Oliver, joined to form a company to 
vend Kickapoo Indian Sagwa. The original Sagwa, according to a 
legend in the business, was made of aloes and stale beer. Whatever 
it may have been, the formula through the years did not stray far 
from herbs and alcohol. But it was not the ingredients that brought 
this tonic fame. The promoters began hiring Indians by the hun- 
dreds—none of them Kickapoo—to put on a show. 

The standard troupe traveled with half a dozen Indians and as 
many white performers. The show opened with the Indians sitting 
stoically in a half-circle, in front of a backdrop painted to reveal an 
Indian scene, the more realistic because of torchlight illumination. 
Nevada Ned, or some other “scout” with long hair and buckskins, 
introduced the Indians and described their deeds of heroism. Five of 
the redskins acknowledged their introductions with a mere grunt, 


but the sixth delivered an impassioned oration in his native tongue. 
As interpreted by the scout, the tale told of the dramatic origin of 
the remedy which had saved countless Indian lives. When the sales 
pitch was finished, half the Indian and white members went out 
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among the crowd to sell, the remaining whites playing musical in- 
struments while the Indians beat their tom-toms and broke into wild 
warwhoops. In such a noisy atmosphere, medicine and money 
changed hands. 

Some seventy-five such Kickapoo shows often toured the country 
at the same time. Now and then Healy and Bigelow promoted an 
even more majestic spectacle, a stationary show with hundreds of 
performers. Nevada Ned presided over one such venture that 
played a whole season in New Jersey. A wagon train, attacked by 
Indians, was saved by cowboys who in turn were threatened by 
prairie fire. Such heroics sold up to four thousand dollars of Kicka- 
poo Indian Sagwa every week. 

Not all the Indian shows were gargantuan. One-Indian ventures 
—real or fake—crisscrossed rural America, as they had been doing 
since colonial days. Among the fakes, one of the most intriguing to a 
college professor comes not from life but from fiction. He is a profes- 
sor himself, the hero of Harry Leon Wilson’s novel, Professor How 
Could You! Fleeing the dreary routine of his campus chores, Alger- 
non Copplestone winds up as an “Indian” in a flea-bitten show 
selling Aga-Jac Bitters among the farming folk of Iowa. At the first 
night’s performance, the yokels are carried away by the professor’s 
medley of Greek iambics, which passes for an aboriginal tongue. 


But they are not more impressed by Copplestone’s contribution than 
z r 3 


is he by theirs. At the end of the evening, the professor’s partner, a 


rogue named Sooner Jackson, counts out the money. 

‘Forty-two iron men,” he cries, “only thirty-two of which are 
profit, however, because those bottles cost money. Therefore, old 
bean ..., you are sixteen plunks . . . to the mustard. Not bad for 
a start, eh?” 

“I, for one, consider it excellent,” the professor replies, and he 
muses to himself: “‘Indeed, reckoning time and energy invested, it 
was so far in excess of my ordinary stipend that I felt my previous 
years had been frittered away.” 

Copplestone did get back to his campus, and perhaps present-day 
professors had best stay there. Regulatory agencies look askance at 


proprietary remedies that claim an Indian origin. That does not 
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mean, sad to say, that such articles are not still marketed. One such, 
Capon Springs Water, allegedly a gift to the white man from the 
Catauba Indians, caused Food and Drug Administration officials a 


great deal of trouble. A case in litigation since 1943 had to be ter- 


ke 


it was discovered that the article under 
seizure had [accidentally] disappeared.” 


minated in 1954 because 





Henry Bellamann and Lonesome 
Waters: A Novel that Was 
Never Written 


By Pau. G. BLOUNT 


Paul G. Blount, A.B. (Westminster College, Fulton, Mo.) ’41, M.A. °42, 
Ph.D. (Cornell) ’61, formerly Assistant Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences, in September 1960 became Head of the Department of English, 
Georgia State College, Atlanta. 


EWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, on Saturday, 
June 16, 1945, reported the death of Henry Bellamann, 
Missouri novelist, poet, and musician, for his novel Kings Row 
had assured him national fame. The poignant story newspapers 
could not relate was the urgent drive under which Bellamann had 
worked to complete a sequel to that highly successful novel. Facts 
of the novelist’s last days are movingly described in a letter he 
wrote on June 12, four days before his death, to his wife’s sister, 
Mrs. M. J. Huddleston of Jackson, Mississippi. The letter is 
written in pencil, in the sprawling longhand in which Bellamann 
composed all of his works, poetry and prose. 
3ellamann had been plagued for some time before his death by 
a heart condition which marred the conclusion of a life successful 
in many endeavors. He taught piano and was Dean of the School of 
Fine Arts at Chicora College in Columbia, South Carolina, for 
seventeen years. He was chairman of the examining board of the 
Juilliard Music Foundation and Dean of the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. He taught music at Vassar, and was as- 


sociated with the Rockefeller Foundation; in 1931 France made 


him a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. He published widely also: 
a miscellaneous work, 4 Music Teacher’s Note Book, in 1920: 
two volumes of poetry: Cups of Illusion, 1923, and The Upward 
Pass, 1928. Novels included Petenera’s Daughter, 1926; Crescendo 
and The Richest Woman in Town, 1928; and The Gray Man 


Walks, a mystery, 1936. Then came what one critic called his 
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“lucky strike,’ Kings Row in 1940, the chronicle of life in a small 
town, which many of the residents of Bellamann’s home town of 
Fulton, Missouri, took to be Fulton. The novel, a best seller, won 


Bellamann critical acclaim. He was compared with Dreiser and 
Faulkner. One critic stated that Bellamann wrote with more skill 
but less power than Dreiser. A reviewer in the Boston Transcript 


found in Kings Row little of the compelling power one finds in 
Faulkner; yet Clifton Fadiman wrote in the New Yorker that he 
could not “laugh off the shivers’’ caused by evil in Kings Row as he 
could with Faulkner. Kings Row is still an important book for 
students who are studying the role of the small town in American 
fiction. 

Bellamann then published Floods of Spring in 1942 and Victoria 
Grandolet in 1943. This last novel is set in Louisiana and comes as 
a reminder that Bellamann loved the South. He married a South- 
erner, Katherine McKee Jones, of Jackson, Mississippi, who was 
a voice teacher and who published in her own right. Her novel My 
Husband’s Friends, published in 1931, is interesting reading in 
relation to Kings Row. There are similarities of characters in both 
works, revealing that fiction frequently begins with living people 
and actual situations. 

Bellamann’s letter of June 12 to Mrs. Huddleston refers to his 
illness, “bleed-fits succeeded by migratory pains.’”’ He felt that he 
annoyed his doctors: “I don’t die and my ailments don’t proceed in 
orthodox fashion.” Bellamann then told of excitement in his house- 
hold, for The Publisher's Weekly had just reported that his agent 
was holding his bobok—yet unwritten—for ‘‘a King’s ransom,”’ some 
quarter of a million dollars for motion picture rights alone, to be 
paid over a period of six years, to save the novelist excessive taxa- 
tion. He had been called from Los Angeles but was leaving all 
arrangements in the hands of his agent. 

For these reasons, Bellamann wrote, “I must stir my stumps 
and get the thing written.’’ He had completed an outline of 50,000 
words, and everyone who had seen the draft was enthusiastic. His 
publisher had estimated an advance sale of a hundred to two hun- 


dred thousand copies, and in addition there remained serial rights, 
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translator rights, and the like. Bellamann wrote, underlining the 
words: “Jf only I can get well enough to write. I feel there is so 
much I can do for so many people if I can only live long enough to 
do this one piece of work.”’ 

His sister-in-law, Mrs. Huddleston, now ninety years old 
and still residing at Jackson, remembers how Bellamann charmed 
his fiancée’s family when he first called on them in 1907, in Carthage, 
Leake County, Mississippi. Mrs. Huddleston recalls that Bellamann 


‘ 


was a “warm hearted person, always ready to help any in need, 


cared little for money except to spend it.’ He once told Mrs. 


Huddleston that he used his money lavishly when he had it but 
he was “a grand do-without”’ when he did not have it. 

He felt in the June 12 letter that the end was nearing. “I don’t 
say that to anyone else, but I have a curious feeling of having limited 
time. (Never did I have a correct hunch in my life, so maybe I’m 
wrong—lI hope.) But if all of this could be added to my estate 
there is so much I could do for some people I’m fond of.” 

He confessed there was little he wanted for himself. ‘I'd like a 
good pair of double-grip garters but I'll wait until this war is over 
if it is ever over for me.” 

He concluded the letter by referring to his wife Katherine, who 
was holding up well under her own illness of asthma and the strain 
of caring for him. Katherine was the kind, Bellamann wrote Mrs. 
Huddleston, like her own mother, who “folds up if the coffee boils 
over” but who “meets a serious crisis like an old warrior.”’ 

She met the crisis of Bellamann’s death by moving back to Mis- 
sissippi, carrying with her notes and the outline of his uncompleted 
novel, which Bellamann had planned to call Lonesome Waters. 
This title was suggested by an old legend that if one drinks of the 
hidden springs of the hills, he drinks “lonesome waters’’ and is 
unable to break the mystical spell that holds him in the hills. Such 
a spell holds Parris Mitchell, the hero of Kings Row, to the small 
town of his birth, even though he has full insight into the town’s 
many evils. 

Katherine Bellamann—no mean writer herself, as My Husband's 
Friends had proved—struggled with the notes and outline. She 
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worried whether the work as it emerged from her pen was worthy of 
publication, and she contrasted her husband’s strong virile style 
with her own style, ‘feminine and restrained.’’ Whereas Bellamann 
wrote hurriedly, never glancing over his work to rewrite, she reread 
and rewrote. 

Yet she had one advantage. In a preface to the published work 


she recalled how close she and her husband-writer had been. They 


had married young and had seldom been apart; for forty years 


they had studied together, read the same books, taught music to- 
gether, and had shared the experience of writing Kings Row, her 
role being that of editor. While writing they talked the stories out 
in minutest detail and rehearsed scenes before they were written 
down; characters thus became very real. She was frank to admit in 
the finished work that she had not tried to imitate her husband’s 
style and that she had, at the expense of giving the book a diversity 
of styles, incorporated passages which Bellamann had completed 
before his death. 

The book was published as Parris Mitchell of Kings Row in 
1947. No doubt the change in title from Lonesome Waters was to 
jar readers’ memories of the highly successful Kings Row and to 
compensate for the lack of Bellamann’s name on the title page. 
The book changed, Katherine Bellamann admitted in the preface, 
from the psychoanalysis of a small town as seen by a psychiatrist, 
Dr. Parris Mitchell, to the story of his personal history and “his 
frequently frustrated efforts to help unwilling people about him.” 
The book lacked Henry Bellamann’s facile command of the English 
language and his style that had invited comparisons with the great. 

When Parris Mitchell of Kings Row did not reach the success of 
its predecessor, Katherine Bellamann was probably the least sur- 
prised. Sequels written under best conditions seldom rival their 
originals, and even Bellamann’s last two works, Floods of Spring 
and Victoria Grandolet, did not measure up to Kings Row. Parris 
Mitchell of Kings Row remains, however, an interesting work, a 
monument to the efforts of a devoted and valiant wife, herself now 
dead. It is also a reminder of the unfinished work of a brilliant 


writer whose plans were frustrated by death, when he was sixty- 
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three and at the peak of his fame. One can only survey those plans 
and speculate what might have happened had death not interrupted. 





Bibliomania 
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Of books. 
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Political ‘Terminology and 


Totalitarianism 
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of History, University of New Mexico. He has been awarded a Harvard 
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T rHE LAST FIFTY YEARS, the world has seen the emergence of a 


new sort of ideology, that of the totalitarian state. As a result, 
millions have suffered privation, loss of liberty, and death. Yet our 
political terminology has failed adequately to describe this new 
phenomenon. It has remained tragically imprecise and has become 
obsolescent. Few journalists or scholars seem concerned with re- 
moving the confusion among political terms. Such a fine book as the 
historian Eric Goldman’s Rendezvous with Destiny, for example, 
makes no distinction between the term “liberal” and the term “pro- 
gressive.” It is rare to find a book or article that shows the proper 
caution in using political terminology. 

There are great dangers in this slack usage. However vague are 
the meanings political terms carry for people, they are equipped 
with emotional warheads. They are constantly used to distort issues 
and to arouse public passions. Most important, they have confused 
our understanding of the totalitarian movements. Because we insist 
upon speaking of Hitler and Stalin in terms that were devised to 
describe Burke and Danton, the real meaning of the totalitarian 
movement has usually been obscured. These dangers will continue 
to weigh upon us as long as our political terminology is confused to 
the point of absurdity. 

Some of the explanation for Belgium’s recent bungling at home 
and in Africa, for example, lies in a political terminology that often 
baffles the Belgian voter and the Belgian politician. Belgian political 
parties are divided into the Catholic, Liberal, and Socialist. The 


Catholic party is usually described as right-wing. It is, to be sure, 
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monarchist and Catholic, yet many of its members are very far to 
the left in their economic thinking. The Socialist Party, described as 
left-wing, was, it is true, founded as a Marxist party. But now, like 
many of the European socialist parties, it is moving away from a 
strictly Marxist line. Further, it is not as left-wing religiously as 
the highly anti-clerical Liberal Party. This latter, described as the 


center party, is in the peculiar position of being /eft of the “‘left- 


wing party” in religious policy and, in good nineteenth-century lib- 


eral style, right of the “right-wing party” in economic policy. 
The Belgian example is but one of many. The vagueness of the 


‘ 


terms “liberal,” “progressive,” and “conservative” in American 
politics makes it necessary to define these terms very carefully each 
time one uses them, for the alternative is to evoke emotions and to 
provoke animosities where none are called for. The often-bemoaned 
failure of the two American political parties to make party distinc- 
tions clear is partially the result of the lack of a proper terminology 
to express these distinctions. 

The confusion of political terms is the result of the long history 
they each have had. One generation has modified or added to the 
definitions of the last, until meaning has been lost in a maze of con- 
notations always intricate and sometimes self-contradictory. 


\s is well-known, the terms “right” and “left” originated in the 
seating of deputies to the Constituent Assembly during the French 
Revolution. In the early nineteenth century, the terms were fresh 
and had clear denotations. To be right-wing was to be in favor of 
political power on the part of the Church and of the privileged 
classes. To be left-wing was to be a free-thinker, a believer in Prog- 
ress and in the “Rights of Man,” in favor of change even at the 
cost of disorder. The Right opposed the principles of 1789: the 
Left upheld them. 

These terms, however, were rapidly subjected to a transforma- 
tion. After the political revolutions of 1789 and 1848, the emphasis of 
those who desired change was transferred from the political to the 
economic. With this shift, the term “left” came to connote the pro- 
ponents of socialism in its various forms, while the term “right” 
came to be applied to its opponents. Thus the terms acquired their 
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major ambivalence: the adding of economic connotations to political. 


Henceforward one could be left-wing politically, favoring the revo- 


lutionary principles of 1789, but right-wing economically, opposing 


socialism. 
Within totalitarian Communism, the terms developed special 
meanings. To be “left-wing” is to be, like Trotsky and Mao, over- 


‘ 


zealous in working for immediate world-revolution. To be “right- 
wing’ is to be overcautious, to lose sight of broader aims, as Stalin 
did, in the building of socialism at home. In both 1789 and 1848 on 
the one hand, and in modern Communism on the other, the term 
“left-wing” applies to those most in favor of revolution. But the 
goals of 1789 and 1848 were liberal, while the goals of modern 
Communism are illiberal. 

When these confused terms are combined with other terms 
equally confused—“‘liberal,” “progressive,” “radical,” “‘conserva- 
tive,” and “‘reactionary’’—the chaos becomes more turgid than ever. 

Like the original “left,” the term /iberal meant in its origin, de- 
votion to political /iberty, to the principles of 1789. It further con- 
noted a belief in the basic goodness of the natural man, so that it 
was assumed that a good society would result when man was free 
to follow his natural inclinations. As it passed through history, the 
term underwent numerous permutations. It came to be used by anti- 
clerical parties devoted to liberty from the Church, as is the case 
with the present Liberty Party in Belgium. It has meant devotion to 
free trade; witness the Manchester Liberals of Victorian England 
—though this position is now characterized as “conservative.” It 
has served as the name for many and varied political parties. 

In the course of its more recent history, the term “‘liberal”’ ac- 
quired economic connotations in much the same way as the term 
‘left’? did somewhat earlier. Proclaiming that “‘necessitous men are 
not free men,” Franklin Roosevelt insisted that liberalism must 
strive for freedom from want as well as freedom from political 
tyrannies. The contemporary American who styles himself “‘liberal’’ 
usually believes in both the principle of political liberty and in the 
necessity of state action to provide freedom from economic necessity, 


but he almost always emphasizes the latter. In fact the two are con- 
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nected by no logic. A defense of the extension of the authority of 
the state is by no means the same thing as a defense of political 
liberty. 

In everyday speech, the term is even more hopelessly vague. In 
the minds of Americans who at present consider themselves liberals, 
it means devotion to the integration of the Negro, to commitment to 
international responsibility, and to economic reform. Often it in- 
cludes sympathy with socialism. In the minds of anti-liberals, 
means ‘‘fuzzy-minded,” ‘soft on socialism,” “do-gooder.” The 
term has become, in lieu of a precise description, an epithet either 
of praise or of condemnation. 

The term most often confused with “liberal,” especially by 
Americans who think of themselves as liberals, is “progressive.” 
The confusion probably arose originally from the false assumption 
that the world is inevitably progressing towards greater liberty, 
and continues because of the correct assumption that the world is 
progressing towards bigger government, which trend Americans 
link with liberalism. In fact, the term “progressive” has had widely 
varied connotations. The Progressive Movement that dominated 
American history from the administration of Theodore Roosevelt 
till the First World War exhibited two almost diametrically op- 
posed frames of mind. The first sought a return to the idyllic Amer- 
ican past of individualism and small enterprise and hoped to use the 
government to break up the great power blocks, whether of business 
or of labor. In short, it was reactionary. The other accepted the de- 


velopment of power blocks and sought to use the government as 


arbiter among them, or else to build the government itself into a 
power block in order to preserve a balance of power and to prevent 
any one segment of the nation from dominating society. This ambi- 
valence appears in the experimentation of the New Deal and persists 


strongly in —— thought. A similar progressive split was 


found among the English reformers at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The term “progressive” has had, moreover, meanings widely 
divergent from these two. The Communists use it to describe them- 


selves or those who serve their purposes, such as the latter-day Pro- 
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gressive Party in America or the Nenni Socialists in Italy. 

The term “radical” has also lost, through divergence of use, much 
of its power. After the Civil War, it referred to those Republicans 
who favored a strong policy towards the South. It has served as the 


name of political parties of various persuasions in a number of 


countries. In present-day America it is used, always as a pejorative, 


to describe anyone from a Communist to a New Dealer to one who 
supports the U.N. Its use is incorrectly limited to apply to “left- 
wingers’’ only, whereas there is clearly a radicalism of the “right’’ 
as well. 

The term “conservative” has also had a long history. The term 
acquired political meaning in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Basically, a conservative believed that man tended to evil and 
that a firm structure of tested traditions was needed to preserve 
human rights from the encroachments of these evils. These rights 
were equated with the natural liberties of man. As firm a believer 
in liberty as anyone, the conservative believed that it must be at the 
same time restrained by and protected by traditional institutions. 
These immutable institutions were supposed to reflect the immutable 
natural law; ‘“‘Men do not make laws,” said Calvin Coolidge, ‘they 
do but discover them.” No tampering with the basic liberties of man 
or with the institutions designed to protect them could be permit- 
ted; else the natural law would be breached and society would 
crumble. These basic conservative values are those for which Justice 
Sutherland battled Franklin Roosevelc in the 1930s and to which 
many Americans subscribe today. 

From John Locke, however, conservatism acquired principles 
that, though related to the main body of conservative principles, 
led it off in other directions. Locke had included property along with 
life and liberty as a basic right of man guaranteed under the natural 
law. The theoretical inclusion of property among the natural rights 
of man was shortly joined by the practical alliance between estab- 
lished institutions and established property interests. In the nine- 
teenth century, conservatives in the United States and elsewhere 
seemed to fight for the rights of property with considerably more 
zeal than for the rights of human beings—witness their interpreta- 
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tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. Laissez-faire was appropriated 
as a conservative doctrine; for a while even Social Darwinism 
reigned in conservative camps. Conservatism then became, as its 
sympathetic analyst Peter Viereck observes, as often as not an 
ideological mask for those whom the status quo benefited economi- 
cally or otherwise. This albatross still hangs about the neck of Amer- 
ican conservatism. Thus American conservatism is often identified 
with so-called American “‘self-interest,’’ and the American conserva- 
tive is frequently observed to be an opponent of such forms of inter- 
national responsibility as foreign aid and the U.N., and to be a more 
fervent advocate of the theoretical rights of the states than of the 
human rights of the Southern Negro. Thus the basic principles of 
conservatism have been so encrusted with barnacles as to render the 
pristine shape of the stately ship nearly unrecognizable. 

The use of ‘“‘conservative” as a party name, as in England, also 
tends to obscure its basic meaning. 

“Reactionary” was originally a perfectly good word applied to 
those who were determined after the French Revolution to return 
to the ancien régime. It has, however, suffered a sea change along 
with the term “‘right-wing.’’ When “left-wing’’ came to be identified 


‘ 


with those sympathetic to socialism, “right-wing” and “reactionary” 
came to be applied to anyone opposed to increasing government's 
sphere of action in society. In the twentieth century, moreover, the 
term has been so loosely bandied as to be used to describe not only 
General Franco, who is the real thing, but also Adolf Hitler. Seri- 
ous studies of Naziism, notably Alan Bullock’s biography, demon- 
strate that Hitler was anything but a reactionary. It was a vast 
New Order of absolute deprivation of liberty for which he was 
striving, not a return to any petty tyranny of the past. 

Here lies the danger. The phenomenon of totalitarianism is not 


being properly understood. Entangled in ancient terms, we name 


Naziism right-wing and Communist left-wing. We assume that they 


are at opposite extremes of a political spectrum that includes our 
familiar old liberals, progressives, conservatives, and reactionaries. 
In fact, nothing could be farther from the truth. The Nazis were 


not right-wingers, devoted to helping business, extinguishing radical- 
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ism, and suppressing internationalism. They were in reality devoted 
to chaining business to the state and to promoting their own brand 
of radicalism and supranational control. Nor are the Communists, 
as some people thought in the ‘thirties and ‘forties, simply over- 
enthusiastic liberals. No heirs of Tom Paine and Rousseau strug- 
gling for the Rights of Man and the elimination of privilege, they 
are rather working more efficiently than ever before toward the 
utter elimination of the Rights of Man and toward the creation of 
new privilege. 

Naziism and Fascism on the one hand, and Soviet and Chinese 
Communism on the other, are not at opposite ends of the political 
spectrum. They are not in the old-fashioned political spectrum at all. 
They have very little to do with the issues that from 1789 to 1917 
divided the world into right and left, liberal and conservative, reac- 
tionary and progressive. With all their differences, they are forms 
of one and the same movement, totalitarianism. 

Totalitarianism is no revival of ancient tyrannies. Both Commun- 
ism and Fascism require, as no tyranny ever required, the absolute 
exaltation of the state over the individual and the total abasement 
of all human values before whatever absolute value is dictated by 
the leader or philosophy of the moment. All individual judgment, 
rights, hopes, are to be eliminated: the individual is to live for the 
state and the state alone. The details, too, are often the same in 
Communism and Fascism-Naziism: the secret police, the concentra- 
tion camps, the constant and wearying propaganda, the isolation, 
the suspicion, the hatred. This similarity has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated by Hannah Arendt in her Origins of Totalitarianism, the 
most important political study to appear since the war. Yet the 
nature of totalitarianism is still misunderstood by the vast majority 
of people, whom the continued use of the old terms fools and 
misleads. 

The danger of loose and imprecise terms is that they obscure our 


vision. They prevent us from correctly identifying the nature of the 


danger we are facing. We must revise our classification of political 


animals. We must know Leviathan when we see him if we do not 
wish to be devoured. 
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The advantage of any new system of political terminology is that 
it allows us to rethink our categories and to find new insight into the 
realities that often lie hidden behind our use of words. In proposing 
a particular system here, I do not expect political concepts to be 
rigidified or in any way fixed along the lines I suggest. I am merely 
pointing out a viable system of classification that has the great ad- 
vantage of making clear the vital distinction between a libertarian 
society on the one hand and a totalitarian on the other. 

This particular system has, I believe, the added advantages of 
preserving the old words and of returning as far as possible to their 
root meanings. 

To begin with, the terms “right” and “‘left’’ should be aban- 
doned as hopelessly confusing. 

The term ‘conservative’ would be stripped of any connotation 
of reaction. It would also be scraped of the barnacles of unneces- 
sary and undue attention to property rights. A conservative would 
be a man concerned with preserving the existing values of moral and 
social customs, though encouraging necessary change within the 
framework of salutary tradition. This position is one of great im- 
portance at a time when totalitarian ideologies are attempting to 
destroy all that is of value in the traditions of religion, government, 
and law. 

The “progressive” would differ from the conservative in that he 
would believe in the necessity and the beneficence of change, even at 
the expense of weakening or discarding traditions. His protest and 
energy would serve the purpose of preventing conservatism from 
becoming complacent and inert. 

A “reactionary” would quite simply be a man who wishes to re- 
turn society to the past. Often unrealistic, he would not, however, 
be always without constructive function. There are times of excess 
occasionally in history where at least a partial reaction, at least a 
partial return to lost values, is salutary. 

The term “radical” would, as it did originally, denote one who 


wishes to cut away the roots of society, to transform it suddenly and 


massively. The radical is by definition always dangerous to society, 


vet it is he who will lead when the right of revolution must be called 
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upon to right intolerable and intractable evils. 

Now, these four terms are in our definition mutually exclusive. 
The distinction to be made in our classification is now between 
“liberal” and “‘illiberal.” A “liberal” would simply be one who is in 
favor of leaving to the individual the greatest degree of liberty of 
thought and action compatible with the rights of others. The usual 
distinction made now between “liberal” and “conservative” could 


} 


then be replaced by a more precise distinction between “progres- 


sive’ and “conservative.” The opposite of “liberal” would then be 
‘illiberal.” An illiberal, like a liberal, might be radical, reactionary, 
conservative, or progressive. As opposed to his opposite, the illib- 
eral is dedicated to making his principles triumph either without 
concern for, or in direct animosity to, individual liberty. 


liberal in this sense and the totali- 


The opposition between the 
tarian, whether of Communist, Nazi, or any other variety, would 
henceforth be clear. Those anti-Communist countries that deserve 
the style might then begin to call themselves “‘liberal,”’ and thereby 
enunciate a positive ideal to place before the world in the place of 
stale and negative ‘“anticommunism.” 

The table that follows provides a few examples of how this 


system would work:* 


REACTION ARY CONSERVATIVE PROGRESSIVE RADICAL 
LIBERAL Brutus Burke Jefferson Tolstoy 

T. Roosevelt Disraeli Disraeli W. Phillips 

R. Taft Churchill T. Roosevelt E. Debs 


wy ae Nizon are 
Goldwater Nixon ennedy 


ILLIBERAL Franco Louis XV Caesar Robespierre 
Charles X Stalin Khrushchev Lenin 
Trujillo Castlereagh Nkrumah Hitler 

De Maistre Howard W. Smith Kossuth Castro 


The basic division of the chart, that between liberal and illiberal, 
corresponds to the basic division in reality: it is less important 
*The placing of Disraeli and T. Roosevelt in two categories is an example of how such 
a system need not pigeonhole men of broad or varying points of view. Disraeli was a 
conservative in his devotion to throne and altar, a progressive in his attitude 
{ 


toward 
mocracy and the economic conditions of the working class. T. Roosevelt was a reac- 
tionary during his term of office as president, hoping to use government to smash power 
blocks and return to the idyllic America of the past; in his return to politics in 1912, he 
was progressive, dedicated to a balance of power among the great political and 
economic combinations. 
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whether a man believes in progress or reaction than whether or not 
he is prepared to allow liberty of body and spirit to his fellow. 

By the use of a system that clearly defines political terms, we may 
clearly define political objectives. We can offer to the world a clear 
and explicit definition of our philosophy of liberalism. We can show 
that totalitarianism, whether radical, progressive, conservative, or 
reactionary, is always and inevitably illiberal. [liberalism has al- 
ways existed, but in the form of modern totalitarianism it is better 
organized, better equipped technically, more convincing in its propa- 


ganda, more thorough, cruel, and impersonal than ever before. 


This is Leviathan. This is the monster from whose jaws we must 


escape. 





Refuse Thy Name 


By Joun C. STEPHENS 


NGLISHMEN ARE NOTORIOUS for their refusal to indulge in the 
K gaucherie of self-introductions. Probably everyone has heard 
at least once the story about the American tourist who shared a 
train compartment with a proper Briton. The two had travelled 
many miles together and had actually carried on a lengthy conversa- 
tion. But when this brash American eventually said, “By the way, my 
name is Sam Urgle,” the answer he received was the laconic, ‘‘Mine’s 
not.”’ 

Some eight years ago, I was in London for six months working 
on a book. Most of my time was spent reading and collecting ma- 
terial in the British Museum. All of the Reading Room assistants 


were, in their accustomed manner, very helpful to me; but one 
young man was especially kind. Only through his aid very often 
could I solve the puzzle of the book catalogue, which is still kept 
in scrapbook fashion. Sometimes he was even able to speed up for 


me the leisurely procedure by which books are brought from the 
stacks for use in the Reading Room. It became too almost a regular 
thing for this young man and I to take an afternoon break around 
three-thirty and to go out on the great front portico and chat. In 
this way, I learned that his older brother had a number of years 
earlier ‘‘gone out’’ to America, had attended Brown University, and 
was living permanently in Providence. Finally, our camaraderie 
had advanced to such an astonishing point that he actually asked 
me once—with no apparent embarrassment—how much I paid for 
a synthetic-fibre shirt I was wearing, a type of garment that was 
then brand-new in the United States and unknown in Britain. Be- 
cause we had established our relationship on this firm a basis, | 
came to feel after a while that I might just risk a self-introduction. 
So I said to him calmly one afternoon about three-forty-five, “By the 
way, my name is Jack Stephens.” Unperturbed, he relied, “Yes, I 
know. I learned that from the book tickets you've been signing.” 
And that was all on that subject. To this day I am unaware of that 
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young gentleman’s name, and the last time I visited the British 
Museum he no longer worked in the Reading Room. 

Perhaps this experience might be called a nearly normal one in 
so far as the Englishman and self-introductions are concerned. But 
another excursion into this realm that I made at Canterbury did 
turn out to be different. My wife and I were on our first visit to 
the cathedral. We had arrived just as evensong was concluding and 
were wandering rather helplessly in the south choir aisle and 
fumbling with our guidebook in an effort to orient ourselves. Our 
bewilderment must have shown pretty plainly, for soon we were 
approached by one of the canons of the cathedral. He was a hand- 
some man in his late fifties, tall, straight, and assured. With the 
utmost kindness, he asked if he might assist us in seeing something 
of the treasures of Canterbury. Thus began for us a glorious 
experience. Rapport was established when we learned that our 
guide had been many years a missionary in Canada and that his 
Cambridge college was Emmanuel. This was also John Harvard's 
college, and I had gone to Harvard. So another bond of acquaint- 
ance was forged. For much more than an hour, we toured Canter- 
bury Cathedral in the personal conduct of this gracious canon. 
When it developed that visiting hours were over for the crypt, he 
called a sexton to unlock doors in order that we might not miss the 
wonders of its Norman architecture. 


Finally, we found ourselves back at the southwest door and pre- 


paring to leave the cathedral. Our guide had been so extremely kind 
to us that we were having difficulty in trying to thank him properly. 
Doubtless it was the effort to convey our gratitude that made me 
forget that only mad dogs and Americans go in for self-introduc- 
tions. Without thinking, I blurted out, ““We are the Stephenses.”’ 

As soon as I said it, | knew what I’d done. But the canon’s eyes 
twinkled and he laughed out loud. He had lived in Canada. I'll bet 
he even knew the old joke! He said, “Yes. Don’t fear, I'll tell you 
who I am, and I don’t think you will ever forget the name of the 
man who showed you Canterbury Cathedral. I am Canon Ball.” 





Athens, Seedbed 
of Western Culture 


By Leroy E. LogEMKER 


oy E. Loemker enjoyed a philosopher's holiday in Greece in the 


YNG-CHERISHED DREAM was recently fulfilled for me in a visit 


bright, cloudless afternoon I climbed the hill 


he Pnyx in Athens and sat on the ruins of the rostrum of the 


to Greece. One 


dest political assembly place of our Western civilization. Here in 
he conch-shaped amphitheater before me, as many as ten thousand 


\thenians could gather within the reach of one voice. Here Cimon 
and Themistocles and Pericles had urged their policies for war or 
peace upon the men of Athens, and here the earliest legal and politi- 


| principles of the West were defined by leaders and submitted to 


the examination and approval of the assembly of citizens. The 


impact of the scene before me was one of overwhelming time- 
transcending significance. 

Almost entirely within the range of my vision, and certainly 
within the range of a walk of ten minutes, lay the small area which 
more than any other cradled the human ideals of the Western world 
and created its social and cultural forms. To the right before me 
rose the rocky cliff of the Acropolis, with its splendid ruins crowned 
by the mellow gold and white columns of the Parthenon, in breath- 
taking, and no doubt intended, harmony with the deep blue of the 
sky. In the distance could be seen the ranges of Hymettus and 
Pentelicus, whose quarries had provided Phidias and his co-workers 
with his finest marble, and were still providing it to those who were 
at work patching together the ruins of the greatness he had wrought. 
Tourists were crawling over the majestic gates through which the 
festive Panathenaic procession had once moved joyously and ma- 
jestically on its flower-strewn way to adore and adorn the goddess. 
I looked to the sky in the hope of seeing one of Athena’s sacred 
owls soaring above her sacred fortress, but the sun itself was shining 


its fiercest and I thought of Hegel’s cryptic remark that the owl! of 
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Athena flies only in the gathering twilight when the living shapes of 
human culture have had their day. Now it behooved even Athena’s 
owls to hide their wisdom in the caves which dotted the south wall. 

Directly before me, almost at my feet, rose the Areopagus, 


though I coul 


d not have seen it had not the weather of two thousand 
years worn down the outer rim of the amphitheater at whose center 
[ sat. Now it looked like a stone-littered New England hillside, save 
that the stones were all white marble. Here was the refuge of the 
iries, goddesses of retributive justice; here the Archons had sat a 
before Athens had liberalized its power and arrested their 

1e golden age of Athens, had been held the trials 

much later, after Athens had fallen from 

1ained the educational and intellectual 

the Roman Empire, Paul was coerced by the curious 

\thenians to interpret for them their unknown god, thus laying a 
ornerstone for the tradition of Christian apologetics, the justifica- 


} 


tion of faith before the itu 


red but heathen world. 
Further to the left, beyond the Areopagus, on the edge of the low 
plain northwest of the Acropolis, lav the site of the ancient market 


place, the foundations of its handsome buildings opened to the sun- 


light by recent excavations of the American School of Classical 


qe 


= “H | 
Studies. Its breadtl 


1 was defined by the almost intact temple of 
Hephaestus at its west end (contemporary with the Parthenon), 
and to the east by the bright new reconstruction of the Stoa of 


by modern American Maecenas, and con- 


Attalus made possible 


spicuous, one is tempted to say, as a sore thumb, albeit a very lovely 


sore thumb, among the mellow and weathered ruins. The Agora was 


not merely the market place; it was the center of political and social 


life, where penetrating thought and ideas of the highest generality 
mixed with the concerns of everyday business and life. There Paul 
engaged whom he could in discussions about the evils of human 
nature and the need of redemption, and there Socrates, four and a 
half centuries earlier, had awakened men to a love of wisdom which 
should help them to “know themselves”—this most difficult of all 
knowing—and to discover and do justice in their social life. 


Out of this amalgam of the highest wisdom, divinely inspired, 
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with the problems of market and political assembly and court of 
justice—out of this seed—the first university was to grow. Later in 
the day I sought to find the site of the Academy, but failed. I wan- 
dered out along the modern street above the ruins of the old 
Dipylon gate, past the ancient burial ground of the Ceramicum, 
where the most beautiful vases of ancient Greece or of the Western 
world, for that matter, were found, since this was the seat of the 
Athenian potters, but soon lost myself in a confusion of streets and 
modern buildings. But though the Academy of Plato localized the 
quest for learning and wisdom, the tradition continued in the old 


market place, where the Painted Stoa, in which the Stoics expounded 


the basis of reason and the good in the eternal Logos, has not yet 


been excavated. 

Unfortunately, business, government, and the arts themselves 
conspired to defeat this close association. As I sat there in the 
gathering place of the great assembly (possibly the scene of 
Socrates’ trial, for he was tried by a popular jury of over 500 men), 
I recalled the cave in the cliff wall beneath me which is still popu- 
larly, though undoubtedly erroneously, called the prison of Socra- 
tes; and I remembered that he was condemned to death on the basis 
of charges brought by an artisan, a politician, and a poet, who, it 
was clear, objected to the Socratic principle that ‘“The unexamined 
life is not worth a man’s living.” 

Imagination sufficed to fill in other aspects of the total picture 
before me. I had only to cast off the spell of the scene, arise and 
walk about fifty yards to the top of the ridge behind me, now the 
site of an astronomical observatory, to see the sea and the long 
island of Salamis, where the Athenians showed their greatest power 
of civic discipline and sacrifice, turning their city over to loot and 
destruction by the Persian armies in order to defeat them, finally 
and decisively, at sea — and, in a little time, to rebuild city and 
stronghold with a beauty and glory which remained a model to the 
West never to be surpassed. 

To the south of Athena’s stronghold I could see the rugged 
Roman walls which held the Odeon of Herodes Atticus snugly 
against the Acropolis cliff, a gift to the city by another Maecenas, 
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an ancient one. There, on the preceding evening, we had seen the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes, a lustily performed, bawdy satire on 
feminism and the causes of war by the greatest exponent of the 
comic spirit. I recalled that the freedom of the Greek republic was 
so great that this man could expose to laughter and ridicule all the 
foibles and weaknesses of the state at the very time when Athens 
was engaged in its most desperate struggle for survival, and was 
losing that struggle. And the line of the wall led my imagination on, 
where my eyes could not follow, to the other much older theater 
consecrated to Dionysus, where the goatherds’ songs were first 
organized into tragic-dramatic accounts of gods and heroes, and 
where the great triad, Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Euripides, had 
probed, in great poetic tragedies, into the nature, the weakness, and 
the destiny of the human struggle. 

Yet farther to the south, beyond the temple of Olympian Zeus 
and the ancient city walls I had earlier sought the stream of the 
[lissus, now merely a graveled bed with not a trickle of water, once 
a spot of beauty where Pan and the nymphs were said to play, and 
where Socrates, resting under a plane tree and having his unsan- 
daled feet in the stream, discoursed to Phaedrus on sacred vs. 
profane love, ending his discourse with that loveliest of pagan 


pravers: 


Beloved Pan, and all ye other gods who haunt this place, 

Give me beauty in the inward soul, and may the outward and 
inward man be one 

May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy, 

And may I| have such a quantity of gold as a temperate man and 
he only can bear and carry. 


Anything more? The prayer, I think, is enough for me. 
Why is the scene so deeply moving? Because it is in this small 
plot of ground, easily covered with my eye aided a little by my imag: 


ination—it is in this small scene, certainly not over a square mile in 


area, that the European mind was born. This was the seedbed, in- 


deed the forcing bed (for the achievements best-remembered here 
lay within a century and a half of history) of what is greatest and 


most enduring in our culture, even though all of it, to become West- 
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ern culture, had to be appropriated and transformed significantly 
by the Christian faith. In the Theater of Dionysus Athenians heard 


sung, year after year, that great Sophoclean ode from the Antigone: 


Wonders are there many; none more wonderful than man, 

His the power that crosses the white seas swept white by 

the stormy South wind, making a path through surges 
that threaten to engulf him. 

Immortal, unwearied earth, oldest of the gods, doth he wear, 

turning the soil with the offspring of horses, as the 
ploughs go back and forth from year to year. 

And the light-hearted race of birds, and the tribes of savage 

beast, and the fish of the deep, he snares in the meshes 
of his woven toils, he leads captive... 

Man excellent in wit.... 

He tames the horse with shaggy mane; he puts the yoke upon 

its neck; he tames the tireless mountain bull. 

His speech, a wind-swift thought; all the moods that mould a 

state hath he taught himself... . 

Yea, he hath resource for all; without resource he meets 

nothing that must come: 

Only against Death shall he call for aid in vain, from baffling 

maladies he hath devised escapes. 

Cunning beyond fancy’s dream is the fertile skill which brings 

him, now to evil, now to good. 

When he honors the laws of the land, and that justice which 

he hath sworn by the gods to uphold, proudly stands 
his city: 

No city hath he who, for his rashness, dwells with sin. 

Never may he share my hearth, never think my thoughts, 

Who doeth these things. 

Here are the foundations of our political and social thinking, the 
issues of individualism and social responsibility, of the use and 
abuse of freedom, of democracy and colonialism, of international 
war and peace; here the forms from which our art and architecture 
have never been able completely to free themselves. Here the great 
antitheses of human endeavor and aspiration—the classic and the 
romantic, the religious and the ethical, wealth and poverty, power 
and justice—were first worked through in word and act. Here the 


human mind penetrated to the principles involved in most of the 
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great questions of human life and human values. And it is not until 
our own times, one may say, that many of these questions have been 
rejected and these principles challenged. 

What are the great conceptions of man which unfolded against 
the setting of this great stage of the Western world? First must be 
mentioned the dawn of the conception of man as a citizen. This was 
the basis for the growth of democratic conceptions, but it was much 
more than that. It was a new conception of the nature of man him- 
self. Greeks belonged in a polis, and the people of Athena, the 
A thenes, who included not merely the inhabitants of the city but of 
the Attic province of which it was the center, shared common goals 
and a common responsibility. This was the polis, the first conception 
of a state not embodied in the person of a monarch. And in turn 
the polis formed them; in the Medea Euripides expressed this ele- 
ment in the Greek consciousness by urging that it was the polis which 
made the difference between Greek and Persian or barbarian. Being 
a citizen constituted an entire way of life. The old argument of 
nature versus nurture, or heredity versus environment, was arbi- 
trated by Protagoras the Sophist in the form of the myth of Prome- 
theus and Epimetheus, the point being that Epimetheus had en- 
dowed man with all the natural traits he could for the life of nature, 
but that when man came to family and social life, Prometheus was 
impelled to steal for him also the gifts needed for civilization. 
Citizenship was a gift to the Greeks, and with citizenship came re- 


sponsibility. It is true that memories of an earlier social order were 


still distinct—in the various clans which preserved old family lines, 


and in the long struggle toward a democratic constitution which had 


tyrants, passed through the stage of the 

hons, and had now emerged into a strange political order which 
he citizens sovereignty, yet allowed the “‘selectmen”’ the duty 
islation and guiding policy, subject to popular ap- 

good constitution, and the responsibilities 

were often neglected or abused. The people 

e Pnyx to cast their vote, they had to be paid 


al or imagined peril they sometimes felt 


} 
{ 


ied decisions, as for instance when they sought 
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to condemn to death the admirals who abandoned their wounded 
after the battle of Arg:nusae in the war with Sparta, and had to be 
restrained by Socrates until better counsels prevailed. But though 
democracy failed in critical times, the ideal of responsible citizen- 
ship continued. Breasted was no doubt right in dating the ‘“‘dawn of 
conscience” in Egypt with the reforms and writings of the great 
pharaoh Ikhnaton, but this was in one man only. It is to Greece— 


indeed to this little area of political life which I was surveying from 


the Pnyx—that we owe the notion of common responsibility. Sad 


that we have never learned to display it with consistent intelligence 
and pure civic motives. 

The responsibility of citizenship carried with it another discovery 
of the Greeks which transcended the polis itself. This is the dis- 
overy of the importance and the usefulness of reason. Under the 
spell of the eighteenth century, the West was taught to think of 
Greeks, and particularly of Athenians, as essentially reasonable, 
peaceful, and captivated by the aesthetic ideal of harmony, sym- 
metry, and balance. It was Nietzsche who revealed the falseness of 
this notion. The Greeks were an impulsive race, bred on the harsh 
natural contrasts of storm and calm, of rugged mountain and blue 
sea, easily angered, prone to act in passion and to repent afterward, 
as any reader of Homer should know. Beneath the ideal of harmony 
and moderation, which the philosophers portrayed and which Nietz- 
sche called the Apollonic mode, there lay depths of passion, ecstasy, 
rage, and violence; Nietzsche called this the Dionysiac. Its basis lay 
in religious roots far older and deeper than the Olympian gods, 
though these too sometimes reveal Dionysiac traits. Indeed, Apollo 
himself sometimes appeared without his lyre and the retinue of the 
Muses, to engage in acts of wrath and violence. 

Whitehead says somewhere that the Greeks invented reason be- 
cause they needed it so badly. They were more like the feuding Scots 
than the pragmatic English. In the great tragedians reason shows 
itself as emerging and taking on its human significance and useful- 
ness against a dark and fearful intuition of the fateful order of 
nature and human life, a fate against which the Olympian gods 


themselves were powerless. Reason came into new preéminence in 
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relation to three questions which the Greek genius was bound to 
raise, and the principles in terms of which the questions were put and 
their answers formulated, derived their character from the distinc- 
tive forms of Greek life. The first question was asked, not in Athens 
but in the Ionian colonies of Asia Minor: how did the cosmos come 
to be as it is? Here the Greek, at first impressed by the vivid changes 
of his land and the importance of such opposites as hot and cold, 
wet and dry, light and darkness, living and dead, male and female, 
good and bad, beauty and ugliness, soon pressed beyond them to 
such principles of understanding as the separation of opposites from 
a primitive homogeneous state, atoms in motion, chemical elements, 
the distinction between the permanent and changing aspects of expe- 
rience, causality and purpose, and the scientific effort to define quali- 
ties in terms of quantities—all of which became a part of the intel- 
lectual heritage of the West. 

The second question had to do with the responsibility of the 
citizen. It was asked in Athens, and a particular type of education 
was developed there to find the answers. Out of the arguments of 
Socrates with the Sophists arose the application of reason to some 
searching questions. What are the potentialities and limitations of 
man as citizen? What are the tests of good action? How can effec- 
tive action and the power it implies be kept just ? How free is man 
by nature, by social convention, when he exercises his intelligence ? 
Out of these questions arose the great systems of ethics (the four 
great ancient systems all deriving from questions asked by Socra- 
tes), of political theory, of aesthetics, and of theology. 

The third question lay beneath the other two, but was far more 
abstract and general. It involved a quest for the principles of struc- 
ture or form itself, and particularly the form of thought or reason. 
Out of its questions developed the fields of logic, mathematics, 


metaphysics, and eventually scientific method, all closely related and 


of remarkable seminal power in the formation of European culture. 


For it was distinctive of the Greeks that they should push their reas- 
oning to the highest generality. As Burnet has shown, the Greeks 
inherited their factual sciences—of astronomy, of time measure- 


ment and the calendar, of geometry (in its original meaning of land 
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measurement)—from the Mesopotamians and Egyptians. But 
whereas the Egyptians had probably been using for centuries the 
old rule of 3, 4, and 5 to lay out right angles in their surveying and 
constructions, the Greeks took them over and in a single generation 
not only applied them to entirely new problems, but derived the 
general formulas for all right triangles and for other triangles as 
well, and proved them on the basis of some common-sense axioms 
about space and quantity. And although Babylonian priests had 
been able to predict possible eclipses of sun and moon occurring at 
irregular intervals within a thirteen-year cycle—a most amazing 
feat of empirical memory—without having the remotest idea of 
what caused these eclipses, it took only a generation of Greeks to 
discover the true causes. The Greeks demonstrated the superiority 


of reason over mere experience for accuracy, universality, and neces- 


sity in knowing. And the leader of this venture became Athens, upon 


the center of the ferment of whose intellectual life I was gazing down. 

In his Theodicy, Leibniz ascribed, perhaps accurately, two dis- 
tinct roles of intelligence to the two deities, Athena, whose people 
the Athenians were (though they seemed frequently to find them- 
selves more at home at sea in ships, under Poseidon’s care), and 
Apollo, the seat of whose oracle and temple at Delphi we had visited 
the previous day, where I had seen his eagle soaring in the hot sun 
above the steep slopes of Parnassus as we climbed over the ruins. 
Apollo signified the intelligence of insight, the intuitive role of mind, 
most in harmony with the creative arts and aspirations of men— 
his train of the Muses. Athena, on the other hand, was intelligence 
critical and practical—virginal and collected—analytic and thor- 
ough in procedure, and useful in result. In Athens both were vene- 
rated, and the two roles of intelligence—analytic and intuitive— 
were welded together in ways which the Western world never en- 
tirely escaped, the thought patterns of Plato and Aristotle being the 
crowning intellectual expressions of their union. 

The aesthetic significance of this fusion deserves particular notice. 
By and large, not merely Western art but also Western science has 
been dominated by the Greek ideal of harmony, the “ideal of the 
well-tuned lyre.” It expressed itself in all of the three uses of reason: 
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Pythagoras laid the foundations of musical harmony in the sympa- 
thy of the simple mathematical ratios, Plato taught the mathe- 
matical proportions of the cosmos of planets and fixed stars in the 
same ratios and proportions, and Kepler, at the beginning of modern 
science, related the two in his Harmonice Mundi, as did Galileo 


after him. Plato and Aristotle both applied the same principle to 


the good life and to justice in the state. The well-tuned string is thus 
the figure which rules not merely the ideal of science in its widest 
meaning, and not merely the arts, but the composite whole of human 
life in society. 

When they discovered the scope and the power of reason, how- 
ever, the Greeks were also forced to state the problem of the irra- 
tional. The efforts to subject all experience and life to reason always 
ended in the immeasurable surplusage of those aspects of existence 
which reason cannot tear apart. And this takes us back to the sense 
of mystery and power which underlay their ideal of intelligence and 
which marked their work. In mathematics they soon found—by a 
process of reasoning—the component of the surd. This was perhaps 
first apparent when it was discovered that there is no conceivable 
unit of measurement by which both the side and diagonal of a square 
can be exactly measured. The impossibilities and uncertainties which 
can be mathematically demonstrated remain a subject for modern 
science. But to the Greeks the mysteries of meaning, closed to man, 
which lay beneath the surface of intelligence ran deeper than these 
mathematical suggestions. They found expression in the Socratic 
irony, and the ironic, along with the comic and tragic, is the pro- 
founder contribution of Athens to literature. They lay at the heart 
of the people, were evoked in the tragedies performed at the theater 
of Dionysus, and frankly surrendered to in the mystery religions. 

On the day following my short meditation on tne Pnyx I walked a 
little while in the old burial ground of the Ceramicus beyond the 
Dipylon gates in the quarter adjacent to the Agora. There among 
the tumuli thrown up by a century of archeological probings, I came 
upon a newly uncovered grave, at the base of an ancient, long-buried 
wall. At the two ends of the excavation there still stood erect upon 
their bases, with the dust of centuries still concealing their artistry, 
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the broken shards of the walls of two large dipylon urns. Between 
them had been uncovered the bones of four interred bodies, three 


apparently adult and one a child’s. These two were being carefully 


picked at and undusted by several young archeological students, in- 
terested particularly in the small, beautifully modeled and figured 
vases still lying where they had been placed 2500 years ago along 
the arms and the legs of the corpses. I wondered if these young 
scientific grave robbers could reconstruct in their imagination — I 
was too ignorant to do so—the tenderness, the grief, the hope not 
to be denied, with which families had laid these members away, and 
placed upon them these graceful little masterpieces of Greek art to 
give expression to their feeling and, perhaps, to assure for their dead 
some comfort and well-being in the dark abode to which they had 
migrated. 

One can still climb the wide stairs to the sacred hall of the mys- 
teries at nearby Eleusis, its air now polluted by oil refineries and a 
soap factory. The Olympian gods and their temples—of Apollo and 
Athena, Zeus himself and Hera, Poseidon and Dionysus—had sig- 
nificance for the city and therefore for the individual as citizen. But 
they gave no adequate answers to the question of the ultimate des- 
tiny of the individual. It was to the mysterious meaning of the cult 
of Demeter and her daughter Proserpine that Athenians turned for 
this, and all citizens of Athens were expected to become initiates at 
Eleusis. The meaning of the mystery was so well-guarded that even 
the best efforts of modern historians to pry into it have ended in 
mere surmises. But central was an assurance of personal salvation 
or redemption after death. This hunger and continued search to 
penetrate the uncertainties and insecurities of individual life made 
the Athenian interested in all those who offered final answers. 
Among them was Paul, bound by the spirit of Jesus, and compelled 
by him to proclaim in new depth the potential freedom of man as a 
spiritual being. 

Throughout its long history there has been a consistently repeated 
effort by Christian faith to oppose the Greek spirit. It is particularly 
strong today in those new theological emphases in Protestantism 
which place the Greek and Hebrew spirits in opposition to each 
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other, and insist upon a pure, primitive Christian loyalty—now as- 
suming the fashionable form of existentialism—to the message of 
the gospel. In its extreme form it disclaims all ethics save that of the 
purity of Christian love (whose range it sometimes restricts to the 
elect or the saved), and it is impatient with every effort to make 
Christian revelation applicable to the common moral problems of 
our life together—incidentally offering an unintended but real com- 
fort to social reactionaries in the church. 

This, it would seem, would be a true characterization of Chris- 
tianity if Paul had not carried his labors for the church through 
Athens to Rome. It would have remained a world-renouncing sect, 
with little bands of consecrated people living apart in Christian fel- 
lowship, without consequence for the great problems of law, social 
justice, peace, and human creativity. Rolanyi speaks of ‘the contri- 
bution of the Christian heritage in the oxygen of Greek rational- 
ism.’’ But this is extreme. The Greeks were aware of the power that 
lies beyond reason and which resists being consumed by it. It was the 
Greek curiosity, harnessed in the service of the city and its problems 
of power, it was the growth of responsibility needed for the just use 
of this power, it was faith in reason penetrating great human ideals 
of truth, beauty, and character, only to confront the impenetrable 
mystery of the sources of human power and, it must be added, of 
human failure, of human aspiration and its frustration, which made 
it possible for a Christian ideal of culture to emerge from the con- 
flicts of ancient empire. It is in this sense that Greece was a prepara- 
tion for the gospel—one of which Paul was fully conscious, as the 
first chapters of his letter to the Roman church show. And although 


the transition involved dangers and compromises for the purity of 
faith, it is in this sense too that Greece made possible an enlarged 
vision of a Christian humanism—a universal cultural ideal. 





EDITORIAL 


The time-worn gag, ‘“‘Why does a chicken cross the road ?” probably 


was first bandied about in the era of fast trotters. The traveler on 
a quiet country lane would suddenly hear a frantic squawking amid 
a flurry of dust, which would cause the horse to shy and the driver 
to tighten the reins, muttering imprecations on the senseless adven- 
turesomeness of barnyard fowl. When fast trotters were succeeded 
by even faster motor cars, many a luckless hen had cause to lament 
the harder conditions of her pilgrimage, but the questing spirit of 
her kind was no whit diminished. To the settled, the unadventure- 
some, the unprogressive, one side, their side, of the road has always 
seemed quite as good as the other, and they have shown no desire 
to risk the dangers of crossing over. But in every generation a rest- 
less breed has yearned for the other side, and the hazards of the 
passage have only added spice to the enterprise. 

The classic response to the question, “‘Why do you want to 
climb the Matterhorn?” or some other towering mountain peak, 
has been simply, “It’s there.”’ Dizzy heights, vast expanses of ocean 
and plain, arid deserts, tangled jungles, frozen wastes, have proved 
a constant challenge to the adventuresome. Various plausible advan- 
tages have been alleged to justify exploration into the forbidding 
unknown, and the discoveries of the Phoenicians, of Columbus, 
of Captain Cook, and other far-farers have been richly rewarding. 
Sut the spur to the exploits of such as these, one may believe, has 
been the desire to go further, to satisfy curiosity, to achieve the 
extremely difficult, and to prove one’s powers of endurance. 

It is not easy to settle the question of the utility or inutility of 
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such hazardous attempts as arctic explorations or space flights. 
The ascent of Everest may do nothing more than display human 
hardihood, but descents into ocean depths have added amazing 
knowledge of the forms of life and of adaptability to environment. 
In the last century nothing much was expected from polar expedi- 
tions but tales of adventure to thrill readers and lecture audiences. 
Now at least we are learning something more about the world’s 


weather from meteorological stations in the Arctic and Antarctic. 


Man has never been content merely to roam the surface of 


his Earth. He has envied the birds their ability to soar above it, 


and since the legendary Daedalus he has never ceased the attempt 
to build himself wings. From time immemorial his searching mind 
has probed the ocean of space, and his knowledge of other heavenly 
bodies at first outpaced his knowledge of his own planet. Man 
has built himself strong wings at last. How can he refrain from 
using them to satisfy in some degree his age-long curiosity about the 
universe, in a far corner of which he has so long fretted ? And who 
is to say, so much having been accomplished, what is possible to him? 

Arguments for the utility, indeed the necessity, of the explora- 


tion of space may or may not convince the average man. Yet, even 


if it were not for the element of international rivalry that has been 


-d, it coul ircely be halted, for all the expense and peril 


entailed. It is true that Dante found Ulysses among the fraudulent 


counselors in the eighth circle of Hell, but the address to his sailors 


last voyage e pre in’s unquenchable desire to drive 
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Turgenev’s Letters 


A Review by WALTER A. STRAUSS 


Walter A. Strauss, ’44, is Associate Professor of Romance Languages. Edgar 
H. Lehrman is Professor of Russian. 


Henry James sketched the following pen portrait of Ivan Turgenev: “The 
combination of his deep, soft, lovable spirit . . . with his immense, fair Russian 
physique, was one of the most attractive things conceivable. Exceedingly tall, 
and broad and robust in proportion. . . . His head was one of the finest, and 
though the lines of his features were irregular, there was a great deal of beauty 
in his face. It was eminently of the Russian type—almost everything in it was 
wide.” (Partial Portraits, 1888.) Flaubert liked to refer to him as “le bon 
Tourguéneft” and “le grand Russe ;” and Tolstoy, writing a few months after 
Turgenev’s death, characterized him above all as a truthful person. ““Turgenev 
was a fine person (not very profound, very weak—but a good, kind person), 
who always said well exactly what he thought and felt.” 

The excellent selection of 425 letters and excerpts from letters that Profes- 
sor Lehrman has made from Turgenev’s vast correspondence! bears out a num- 
ber of the observations made by Henry James and by Tolstoy; the keen and 
sympathetic observer’s intelligence that became such an important ingredient of 
Turgenev the novelist (a good example of this is to be found in the letters on 
the Franco-Prussian War included in this volume) ; a certain lack of pro 
fundity (his general inability to come to grips with War and Peace, though by 
and large he admired the grandeur and style of the work, his dislike of Anna 
Karenina, and his total inability to comprehend Dostoevki’s works) ; a general 
indecisiveness resulting from a romantic malaise (early letters to Pauline 
Viardot) and a resulting affliction that may be described as the Russian Ham- 
let Complex. Throughout the letters, there is ample evidence of Turgenev’s 
honesty and generosity. And—most important in the annals of literary history 
—his geographical mobility, his polyglot talents, and his friendships in four or 
five countries, provide eloquent evidence that Turgenev well deserves to be 
remembered as the first literary ambassador-at-large. His efforts in behalf of 
his literary friends were often indefatigable. I once had the pleasure of pre- 
paring for publication an unpublished letter of Turgenev’s, in which Turgenev 
sponsored Flaubert’s new T entation de Saint-Antoine, and found to my great 
surprise that Turgenev had written at least four more letters on the same 
subject on the same day! 

It is a pleasure to have this generous selection from the letters, presented in 
Professor Lehrman’s lively arrangement. Since the book is intended not only 
for the general! reader but also for the scholar, I wish that Professor Lehrman 
had included more footnotes, particularly brief identifications of some of the 
less familiar correspondents. I also wish that Professor Lehrman’s very useful 
preface were somewhat longer and included some discussion and comments on 
Turgenev’s literary opinions. His complex relationship to Tolstoy, his impact 
lTurgenev’s Letters: A Selection. Edited and translated from the Russian, French, and 


German Originals by Edgar H. Lehrman. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1961. xxvii, 
401, xviii pp. $5.00. 
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on Flaubert and Henry James, might well have received more elaborate treat- 
ment. In any case, the volume strikes me as a significant contribution to our 
knowledge of a man who was not only an admirable writer but who also played 
a major role in the literary climate of Eastern and Western Europe between 


the years 1840 and 1883. 





Journals of the Provincial Congress 


of South Carolina 


A Review by BINGHAM DUNCAN 


Bingham Duncan, Associate Professor of History, spent the academic year 
1960-61 at National Chengchi University, Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa), hav- 
ing accepted a Fulbright Lectureship to the Republic of China. William 
Edwin Hemphill, A.B. (Hampden-Sydney College) ’32, A.M. ’33, and 
Wylma Anne Wates, A.B. (Coker College) ’48, M.A.’51, are engaged in 


research and editorial work with the South Carolina Archives Department. 


On December 19, 1774, and January 9, 1775, those subjects of King George 
[II who were qualified to vote in the colony of South-Carolina elected some 
one hundred eighty-four deputies. These gentlemen met at Charles-Towne on 
January 11 and formed a body they decided to call a Provincial Congress. 
During the ensuing fifteen months this Congress held four sessions, at the end 
of which the deputies put a written constitution into effect and converted the 
Congress into the South Carolina General Assembly. 

As one of their first acts when the Provincial Congress met, the deputies 
named one of themselves, Peter Timothy, a printer, to be their secretary. At 
the same time, or very shortly, they determined to keep a complete journal of 
their deliberations and acts, but to make only a part of the record public. For 
this latter purpose the Congress appointed a committee to select the items to be 
printed and distributed. The manuscript minutes were retained for reference 
within the Congress and the extracted portions were turned over to Peter 
Timothy for reproduction on his press. The manuscript record does not exist 
and nothing is known of its fate. The printed extracts, therefore, comprise 
virtually the only record left of the work of the Congress, although contempo- 
rary newspapers carried announcements of some of the decisions made. 

No one knows how many copies of the Extracts from the Journals of the 
Provincial Congress of South-Carolina Peter Timothy printed. There is some 
evidence that he made enough to give three copies to each deputy, and none that 
he made more. In any case, the members of the Congress were more interested 
in making history than in preserving it, and their successors for some time 
showed a similar lack of interest in preserving old records. Peter Timothy 
printed four sets, each a report of the work done by one of the four sessions of 
Congress. Of the Extracts for the first session, held January 11-17, 1775, only 
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one copy is Known to exist. Two remain for the second session, and few copies 
are left for the last two sessions. 

In 1956 the South Carolina Archives Department began to publish The 
State Records of South Carolina, a series of volumes that will contain certain 
public documents from the period between 1775 and 1865. For the second 
volume of this series W. Edwin Hemphill and Wylma A. Wates have edited 
the Extracts from the Journals of the Provincial Congress of South-Carolina. 
Now, for the first time, the Extracts for the four sessions of the Congress are 
printed in complete form in a single volume. A Series Preface was written by 
the late J. H. Easterby, who was Director of the South Carolina Archives 
Department. Mr. Hemphill’s and Miss Wates’ excellent Volume Preface, 
careful notes and full index, with the fine work of the printers, make this edi- 
tion one that would fill Peter Timothy with astonished delight if he could see it. 


1Extracts from the Journals of the Provincial Congresses of South-Carolina, 1775-1776. 
William Edwin Hemphill, Editor, Wylma Anne Wates, Assistant Editor, The State 
Records of South Carolina. Columbia, South Carolina Archives Department, 1960. 
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The Episcopal Church in Georgia 


A Review by JAMES W. May 


James W.. May, A.B.’33, B.D. (Union Theological Seminary) ’41, is Assistant 
Professor of Church History in the Candler School of Theology. Henry T. 
Malone, A.M.’49, Ph.D.’52, is Associate Professor of History and Director 
of Development, Georgia State College, Atlanta. 


Bishop Henry J. Mikell in 1929 spoke urgently of the need in American reli- 
gious life for the Episcopalian witness ‘“‘of sane, temperate, tolerant, cultured 
Christian truth.” Henry Thompson Malone’s history of the Episcopal Church 
in Georgia is a story of this churchly witness.! It begins on the February day in 
1733 when the Reverend Dr. Henry Herbert stepped ashore with Georgia's 
first colonists and led a prayer of thanksgiving on Yamacraw Bluff. It concludes 
with the Golden Anniversary celebration of 1957, in which hundreds of 
Georgia churchmen knelt in the Atlanta Cathedral of St. Philip to give thanks 
for the half-century of Christian witness borne by the Diocese of Atlanta. 

Dr. Malone has prepared a volume as useful to the serious historian as it is 
inspirational to the devout layman. He has kept close to the main business, but 
not at the cost of insulating it from its context. Without digression he has 
dealt with environmental factors as well as matters theological and liturgical ; 
and without tedium he has drawn liberally from the statistics of diocesan 
records. He chose wisely “to build his story around key persons.” His bio- 
graphical material is appreciative and perceptive, yet happily free of moralism. 
1The Episcopal Church in Georgia 1733-1957. By Henry Thompson Malone. Atlanta, 


published by the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Atlanta, 1960. xiv, 
334 pp. $2.95. 
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Some 120 years have passed since Stephen Elliott, Georgia’s first Episcopal 
3ishop, left the chaplaincy of the College of South Carolina for his diocese of 
six churches. The Protestant Episcopal Church is still a minority group in 
Georgia, but it wields an influence disproportionate to its modest numbers. 
Much of this strength comes from what Bishop Beckwith called ‘‘aggressive 
work on churchly lines.” Dr. Malone’s book shows how this “aggressive work” 
has brought to the Church in Georgia a phenomenal program of expansion, a 
deepening spiritual life, creative experimentation in social service and educa- 
tion, a superior program of student work, a mounting emphasis upon lay 
responsibility, and a courageous stand on the most vexing social issues. 





Old Times in the Faulkner Country 
A Review by Tuomas E. CROWDER 


Thomas E. Crowder, ’54, is Acting Chief, Circulation Department, the Asa 
Griggs Candler Library. Professor Watkins first met John B. Cullen on a 
visit to Oxford, Mississippi, in the summer of 1957. The acquaintance made 
at that time developed inevitably into the collaboration which this book 


represents. 


The fact of another book about William Faulkner has long since ceased to be 

remarkable. However, this reviewer knows of no other book like this one.? 

John B. Cullen, an almost unschooled Mississippi farmer who writes with the 

pen of the humorists of the Old Southwest, has, in collaboration with Profes- 

sor Floyd C. Watkins, written a biographical and literary examination of his 
friend and hunting companion William Faulkner that is of a new order. 

Those who are familiar with William Faulkner’s work are aware that he 

, indeed, do all writers—but Faulkner perhaps to a greater extent and 

‘ctly than most—upon his total environment: upon his boyhood expe- 

es, upon the folklore of his region, and upon actual historical occurrences 


people for the physical events and characters in his novels and short stories. 
The traditions. the histor 


1 


1 , the history of the South, and particularly those of Oxford, 
Lafayette County, Mississippi, have shaped and conditioned his work. John 
Cullen is a man of the same milieu. He is a man who grew up with Faulkner, 
who has lived with him, and who has a respect for him as a man but not as a 
writer especially, for Cullen says, “I do not understand William Faulkner, and 
I doubt that anyone else does... . When I try to understand some of Faulkner’s 
iction, I see what he means no better than would a little woodpecker sitting 
limb and saying, “Treat, treat.’’’ The things that Cullen does under- 
stand are the people and the traditions and the history which have served as the 


uutona 


10/ld Times in the Faulkner Country. By John B. Cullen in collaboration with Floyd C. 
Watkins. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1961. xvi, 132 pp. $3.00. 
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“lumber” from which Faulkner, with his imagination as the transforming 
carpenter, has built the Yoknapatawpha mythos. 

The relationship between Faulkner’s “real” world and the world of his 
fiction, the line of demarcation between them, has long been a principal matter 
for discussion among Faulkner’s readers. This literary exegesis, a guided tour 
through the “lumber yard” by a man who has seen some of the trees felled, will 
be of invaluable aid in separating the trees from the forest, the scantlings from 
the beams. Aside from its unique interest as a piece of literary criticism, 
Old Times in the Faulkner Country, which arose out of conversations and 
letters of John Cullen about Faulkner, is a good “reading book.” John Cullen, 
concrete finisher, boxer, soldier, farmer, hunter, emerges from the pages of his 
book full-fleshed. 

Dr. Watkins has organized and edited Old Times in the Faulkner Country 
imaginatively and well, filling hiatuses in Cullen’s narrative with information 
from other sources and from his own knowledge of Faulkner’s work, and his 
introduction adds perspective to the book. 

Should William Faulkner ever relax his rule against reading anything that 
is written about his work, in the reviewer’s opinion this is a book that he would 
like and enjoy. 











EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The Campus Landscape 


One of my first impressions of the Emory campus when I arrived in 
1919 was the natural beauty of the pines, the giant tulip poplars, the 
ravines bedecked with wild azaleas, dogwoods, and clusters of ferns 
around the springs and along the trails. : 

Some years later when President Cox asked me to take responsi- 
bility for care of the natural forest areas and the planting of the build- 
ings, I accepted with enthusiasm. With his support and with the 
continued interest of Mr. Candler in preserving what we had and in 
adding materials donated by sympathetic nurserymen and interested 
friends, we landscaped the buildings, laid out walks to wind through the 
woods, built rustic bridges over the streams, and attempted to intensify 
the natural beauty of the campus. 

One of our first projects was planting masses of rhododendrons 
along the creek behind the Law Building, and scattering young dog- 
woods at random through the wooded ravines. We planted young oaks, 
sweetgums, and magnolias along the roadways and near some of the 
buildings. Four ginkgo trees were planted at different places. The en- 
trance roadway was banked with spireas, January honeysuckles, and 
other shrubs. Several of the oak trees are now fairly large, such as 
those near the medical buildings, as well as the sweetgums near Ala- 
bama Hall, the single white pine near Dobbs Hall, the two Japanese 
magnolias on the quadrangle, and the single white magnolia near 
Theology. 

In 1926 an endowment was set up by Mr. J. Adger Stewart, a long- 
time member of the Board of Trustees, for the purchase of hollies. 
At one time there were twenty-five species and varieties. The area 
immediately behind the Library has some of the oldest of these. Three 
are particularly interesting, the two broad-leaved Japanese hollies and 
the yellow-berried American holly. 

As new buildings were erected, different types of hollies were used 
as foundation planting. These, interspersed with camellias, as around 
the Administration Building, and with a form of Photinia, as around 
Bishops Hall, give a striking appearance. 

As demands for more facilities have arisen, many of the natural 
areas have had to be sacrificed for building sites and access roadways. 
When ravines have been filled and hillsides graded down, young pines 
and flowering crabs and cherries have been planted. It is to be hoped 
that, as further development of the University takes place, as much as 
possible of the unique natural beauty of the campus will be preserved 
and augmented. 





A statement prepared by 
Professor W. B. Baker 
































